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LITERATURE. 


THE OLD SEXTON. 
BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


?Twas nigh the hour of evening pray’r, 
The Sexton climb’d the turret-stair, 
Wearily, being very old. 

The wind of Spring blew fresh and cold, 
Wakening there wolian thrills, 

And carrying fragrance from the hills. 


From a carven cleft he lean’d, 

ag the landscape newly green’d ; 
The large sun, slowly moving down, 
Flush’d the chimneys of the town,— 
The same where he was first alive 
Eighty years ago and five. 


Babe he sees himself, and boy ; 
Youth, astir with hope and joy ; 
Wife and wedded love he sees ; 
Children’s children round his knees ; 
Friends departing one by one ; 

The graveyard in the setting sun. 


He seats him in a stony niche ; 

The bell-rope sways within his reach ; 
High in the rafters ef the roof 

The metal warder hangs aloof ; 

All the townsfolk wait to hear 

That voice they know this many a year. 


It is past the ringing hour, 

There is silence in the tower, 

Save that on a pinnacle So 
A robin sits, and sings full well. * 
Hash! at length for prayer they toll: 

God receive the parted soul ! 


——> 


BOSOOBEL. 

Tarning off at the little tavern (or hotel, as they love to phrase it in 
the old romances) at Ivetsey Bank, midway upon the highroad from 
Lichfield to Shrewsbury, aud wandering across country for about a mile 
farther southwards, one comes upon the ancient tenement of Boscobel, 
just as Charles Stuart came upon it for the first time in the grey of a 
celebrated September Saturday morning. It remains there to this hour 
intact, looking still like nothing else than a quaint old forest-lodge— 
with this sole difference, that its former chequer-work of black timber 
and white plaster has given place to the less picturesque appearance of a 
house uniformly cemented. Situated in the vicinity of Cannock Chase 
and Tong Castle, immediately upon the borders of Shropshire, and closly 
adjoining Staffordshire, this romantic and historic dwelling was secreted 
then in a lonelier site than it occupies in these more populous and more 

vilieed times, being insulated, two hundred years back in what was 
then a mere wilderness. A windy, hilly, sandy common, forming the 
centre of the demesne, was surrounded by pleasant woodlands of con- 
siderable extent ; the beauty of the whole sylvan solitude being suffi- 
ciently indicated by the Italian bosco-bello, otherwise fair-wood, giving 
the origin of its melodious designation. Ah, dear old Boscobel! I de- 
light to haunt thee: clambering up the steep, ramshackle staircases, 
peering through every dingy lattice, rapping the wainscots for thesliding 
panels with knuckels of untiring inquisitiveness, prying again and yet 
again into the secret places—the Priests’ Holes—just as they were of yore 
in the days when Boscobel was the abode of Catholic recusants. 

It signifies little enough to me as I maunder about the place dreamily, 
who chances at the moment to be my cicerone, provided only I know my 
guide by long acquaintance to be thoroughly trustworthy. 

No better-beloved attendant in a stroll at Boscobel have E, than Mis- 
tress Anne Wyndham of Trent, proyided that very charming lady comes 
to me irresistibly in her rustling silks—the bearer of her one literary 
offspring, her queer, little, old-fashioned, prattling Claustrum Regale 
Reseratum! Supposing her ladyship to begin especially with one deli- 
cious sentence—a sentence I have come long since to know by beart— 
wherein she explains the reason of hér turning bookmaker, to be, her 
loyal solicitude “ that the truth of his Majesty's escape might appear in 
its native beauty and splendour : that as every dust of gold is gold, and 
every ray of light is light, so every jot and tittle of truth being truth, 
not one grain of the treasure, not one beam of the lustre of this story 
might be lost or clouded ; it being so rare, so excellent, that Aged 
b- out of all the archives of antiquity, can hardly produce a pa- 
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There is something consolatory, remembering how Charles afterwards, 
when monarch, allowed the Dutch war-ships to ride insolently at anchor 
unmolested in the Thames, while he himself, by a more deplorable abne- 
pees of his kingly authority, degenerated into the cavern pensioner of 

ouis the Fourteenth—there is something consolatory in the recollection 
that here at least, in the flush of his early manhood, Charles Stuart dis- 
pages personal valour and dignity. I rather like than otherwise to 

ear all about what one may call the heroic taking in which the young 
king was at the close of that desperate fight under the walls of old Wor- 
cester. I like to watch him, then, as he returns dusty and breathless 
from leading that last bootless charge of the cavalier troopers at Perry- 
Wood, and when with dinted breastplate, and a broken plume, he was 
Constrained, es of an overturned ammunition-waggon, to dismount 
at Sudbury Gate, entering the oy on foot in the midst of the general 
confusion. There—putting off his heavy armour, and taking freshly to 
horse—do I not catch glimpses of him riding up and down the streets 
? Imploring men and officers—vainly, vainly—to turn 

“even then, and at bay in very desperation! ‘I had rather you 
would shoot me dead,” he cries out at last in anguish, “than keep me 
alive to see the sad consequences of this fatal day.” Fruitlessly, all this : 
the die is cast—the doom is spoken. And, by six of the clock on that 
a evening, King Charles, heart-sore and dispirited, rides out of 
orcester city by Saint Martin’s Gate, in the midst of Lesley’s cavalry, 
pee which, however, his Majesty separates soon afterwards at Barbou’s 
ridge, about a mile on the towards Kidderminster. Accompanied 
from that by nearly sixty of his principal adherents. a gorgeous 
sian sdldien at wate them dukes, and earls, and other high pais 
stripling monarch presses onward until some half-a- 

dozen miles from our Brammagem Brussels ; when, drawing rein ‘sud- 


denly at Kinver the whole royal party halted, bewildered in the 
darkness as to oy cee it is that a certain stalwart 


cavalier, one Charles Giffard, Squire of Chillington, undertakes to con- 
duct the king towards a secluded tenement of bis, an abode already fa- 


his valiant servant, the Earl of Derby, now a prisoner in the hands of 
the victorious republicans—to wit, the old wood lodge of Boscobel. An 


parts, the now famous house of White Ladies, so called from having been 
formerly a monastery of nuns belonging to the white-robed order of the 
Cistercians, 

For safety’s sake, the horse Charles rides is led clattering into the hall 
at White Ladies, and there, assisted to alight, the king takes leave at 
eer = of his devoted and disconsolate followers. Monarch now no longer 
—his last vestige of a court dispersed—the anointed fugitive finds him- 
self committed by Squire Giffard to the care of a handful of his humble 
retainers, a family of poor labourers, mere woodwards, earning their 
daily bread by toiling with bill-hooks in the sylvan demesne of Boscobel. 
Previously to this judicious departure and dispersion of his splendid re- 
tinue, however, have I not remarked the unfortunate sovereign ridding 
himself in all haste of the dangerous — and evidences of royalty ? 
Hurriedly, he has divested himself of his buff-coat with its emblazoned 
star, the cuffs and bosom crusted over with heavy embroidery. He has 
unbuckled the garter with its device in brilliants. He has doffed the 
blue ribbon, and unslang from his neck the radiant George of diamonds. 
The George he has committed to the care of Colonel Blague ; his gold 
he has distributed among his ga and his equerries ; his jewelled 
watch he has given into the safe keeping of Henry, the Lord Wilmot, 
afterwards better known in one sense, and worse in another, as the gay 
and licentious Ear! of Rochester. And now—vanished the king, scattered 
his court—there enters (after a pause) into the hall at White Ladies, 
where there are still visible the miry hoof-prints of the steed his Majesty 
has just ridden from Worcester, a very different figure indeed from that 
of the youthful sovereign—Charles Stuart no more : but simple Will 
Jones, another of the woodmen of Boscobel, a plain country-fellow. Al- 
together, about the squalidest figure well presentable. His flowing hair 
has been cut off any-how. He has rubbed his hands upon the back of the 
chimney in the little room which has been the scene of this singular and | 
impromptu transformation, and afterwards has smeared his sooty fingers 
over his face by way of effectually completing his disfigurement. His 
dress is of the poorest and the raggedest. A green cloth jerkin, or jump- 
coat, so worn and bare that the threads here aud there appear actually 
whitened, A pair of ordinary green cloth breeches, so long at the knees 
that the ends of them hang down below the garters. Over the thread- 
bare jerkin, an old sweaty leathern doublet with pewter buttons ; under 
it, a coarse noggin shirt—or, as the village-folk thereabout call them, 
hogging shirts—frayed at the collar and patched at the wrists ; a gar- 
ment supplied from the wardrobe of one Edward Martin, a lowly menial 
at White Ladies. Will Jones retains still upon his feet bis Majesty’s 
white flannel boot-stockings, the tops of them snipped off, for being gold- 
corded and clocked with rare embroidery. But over the decapitated 
boot-stockings are cunningly drawn a footless pair of green yarn stock- 
ings, darned at the knees, and otherwise disgracefully diapidated. Be- 
sides all these disguises, woodman Jones has for shoes the oldest and 
rustiest procurable—slashed at the sides for ease, but destined through 
those comfortless gashes to let in the mud and gravel abundantly. For 
head-covering he wears a very greasy old grey steeple-crowned hat, un- 
adorned with either band or lining, the brims turned up, the battered 
circumference marked to the depth of two inches with perspiration. In 
the girdle of this lamentable spectre of a man there is thrust a wood-bill 
—token of his craft. In his filthy hand he carries an ugly thorn-stick, 
crooked three or four ways, and altogether perfectly well suited to his 
own distorted and miserable appearance. Looking askance at this 
wretched figure, I don’t wonder in the least (though I have no admira- 
tion whatever for the gentleman himself), when I hear my charming fa- 
miliar, Mistress Anne Wyndham, exclaiming dolefully, in allusion to 
King Charles’s arrival, even in somewhat improved apparel, a fortnight 
or so afterwards, at Trent, that there “The passions of joy and sorrow 
did a while combat in them who beheld his sacred person: for what 
loyal eye could look upon so glorious a prince thus eclipsed, and not pay 
unto him the tribute of tears?” 

He is led out by a back-door, about a mile in the grey dawn into a lit- 
tle adjacent wood called Spring Coppice, by those brave-hearted wood- 
cutters, the Penderells, armed with unsightly bill-hooks. Thomas Pen- 
derell—dead, fighting valorously for King Charles the First either at 
Stowe or Edgehill—had left five brothers. George had opened the door 
to the Royal party on their approach to White ,Ladies, being a servant 
in that household. Humphrey, the miller, ground his corn at the old 
windmill in the immediate neighbourhood, John shines out upon us con- 
spicuously among the whole fraternity as the one reputed to have taken 
the most trouble in behalf of the king, ding to the t furnished 
to us by the faithful pen of Father Huddlestone. Richard, surnamed 
Trusty Dick whenever he chanced to be spoken of afterwards, kept house 
with his aged mother, old Dame Joan, at Hobbal Grange. William Pen- 
derell, as tenant of the Giffard family, residing, with his wife, young 
Dame Joan, in the old weatherbeaten house of Boscobel. The king, as 





vourably known to his Majesty, by repute, as the recent hiding-place of | 


after-thought of precaution, however, slightly alters the direction taken cality—finds himself constrained to lodge his sovereign in a cosy barn. 
by the fugitives. Having passed steathily about midnight through the | There we watch throughout the whole day following—Friday, the fifth 
sleeping and shuttered town of Stourbridge—uanoticed even by a troop | of September—during which Jones luxuriously reposes his aching limbs 
of Roundhead cavalry then stationed there—the king and his jaded escort | upon a litter of straw behind the corn-sacks and hay-bundles, sheltering 
arrive, towards daybreak on the following morning, Thursday, the fourth | him from casual observation. Evening returned, we—on finding bridges 
of September, at another little property of the Giffard family in those | and boats upon the Severn alike exclusively in the command of the Re- 











dirty Will Jones, was conducted by the two latter Penderells into Spring 
Coppice about sun-rising on that lamentable Thurday—‘ and,” saith 
Master Blount, “ the heavens wept bitterly at these calamities.” There 
it was that, seated in the drenching rain under the shelter of a tree, upon 
an old blanket, the king devoured the mess of buttermilk got ready for 
him in the adjoining cottage of Francis Yates (brother-in-law of the Pen- 
derells) at Loughtown—the sole refreshment the luckless Charles had 
tasted since his flight from Worcester, save a crust and a cup of canary, 
snatched during a momentary halt at a little tavern on the outskirts of 
the borough of Stourbridge. 

Following the king at the close of that disheartening first day of driz- 
zling and mizzling, I cross with him the threshold of Trusty Dick’s abode 
at Hobbal Grange, a little after nightfall. There Will Jones having 
heartily quaffed a tankard of ale and devoured a morsel of coarse bread, 
we start with him on his first expedition ; bent upon crossing the river 
Severn, by means of a ferry-boat, somewhere about Hemp a village 
situated half-way between Bridgenorth and Shrews ; hoping there- 
by to escape into Wales, and so at some early opportunity away on ship- 
board for the Continent. At Evelin Mill where, unknown of course to 
ourselves, a party of cavalier fugitives are secretly carousing—forth 
comes the dusty miller, bawling valiantly into the darkness ; 

“ Who goes there ?” 

The challenge is altogether too much for us. Another minute, and we 
are scampering down the nearest turning, a miry byeway, the very 
Slough ot Despond, where we flounder on dis y over a veritable 
quagwire of ruts, until we pause at last, panting with chagrin and exhaus- 





he can go no further. Passing onward, however, in our dreary night- 
march, we creep at last by a back way into the house of one, Mr. Francis 
Woolfe, a respectable old complies goplnnes of Madeley ; who, through 
fear of his residence being searched by the Puritan militia—two com- 
panies of whom, chance to be quartered upon the inhabitants of the lo- 


publicans—retrace our miserable footprints, again under Trusty Dick’s 
guidance. Cunning-handed Mistress Woolfe previously applying, it 
should be observed, the finishing artistic touch to the pa, degrada- 
tion of the king’s appearance, by staining his face and hands of a reek: 
colour, with the juice of walaut-leaves, rendering his Majesty independ- 
ent from that time forth of mere soot-marks, by imparting to him the 
acceptable mask of a poraencele tawny cemplexion. Through a 
wholesome dread of the terrible miller of Evelin, we ford, at a conve- 
nient distance, the stream that turns his mil!-wheel ; Charles, by reason 
of his being the most adroit swimmer, acting as pioneer. At John Pen- 
derell’s cottage, where Richard looks in for a moment in passing, unex- 
pected news is learnt, putting an end to yet another of the king’s projec- 
ted enterprises: the design by which his Majesty and Lord Wilmot had 
mutually pro) to journey by separate ways to London, there to meet 
at the Three Cranes in the Vintry, each aeking for the other by the name 
of Will Ashburnham. It appearing, moreover, that my lord has happily 
found a secure asylum at Moseley Hall, Charles determines to delay no 
longer in passing oaward to the maleriog bosage of Boscobel, the place 
of his original destination. Moseley Hall being but eight miles from 
Boscobel : William Careless, also, the hero of Worcester, deeming his 
own paternal home of Broom H.1I, in the vicinity, somewhat unsafe, has 
taken to the leafy covert about Boscobel with the resolution of a bold, 
freebooter. Companioned still by his trusty henchman and by ghostly self 
Charles hurriedly completes that dismal trudge of seven miles from 
Madeley—reavbing the immediate neighbourhood of William Penderell’s 
dwelling a the Great cpa Jay Li apc -° fo mensing rs - 
sixth, ng Serandaye. v. j outside, ard cautiou: 
enters his” rother’s house-place to reconnoitre, edily ae 
thence ; accompanied by honest William and by gallant Careless, who 
at once bring the monarch within doors and there offer him the homage 
of their homely but not unwelcome attentions. One tenderly bathes 
his galled feet in warm water. Another partially dries the soddened lea- 
ther of his shoes by holding red-hot cinders inside them with the fire-tongs. 
Goodwife Penderell the while appeasing the royal appetite with a slice 
of strong cheese and a hunch of brown bread, mixing thereupon a posset 
for him, made of thin milk and small beer—this, quoth the historian 
quaintly, as an extraordinary. Refreshed to some extent by: these pri- 
mitive luxuries, forth into the early morning sallies the king, together 
with Colonel Careless and the two Penderells. 

It is the culminating point in the progress of the star of his Majesty’s for- 
forunes, the climax of these bis romantic adventures. I follow these four 
figures watchfully, breathlessly, to their preconcerted rendezvous. It is the 
Royal Oak under the shadow of which they are now passing—at the 
distance of about two hundred yards from that old ion of Boscobel 
close to the common pathway in a verdant meadow-field. Itis a bushy, 
umbrageous, pollard oak, of rather considerable dimensions. Into this the 
two sturdy foresters helped Colonel Careless first, the king afterwards. 
Charles drops one of his rusty bucklets of shoes in his ascent, so that it 
has to be flung up after him for his dexterous catching, knocking down 
a shower of acorns and dry leaves, in the face of Trusty Dick Penderell. 
A cushion is fetched from the house and tossed up adroitly afverwarde, by 
the aid of which the king contrives at last, with something less of die- 
comfort to dispose himself in a half-recumbent posture among the branch- 
es, his head resting upon the lap of Careless: the pockets of both of them 
crammed with bread and cheese, besides a flask or two of thin ale for 
the day’s consumption. Everything arranged before daybreak, and the 
Penderells gone on their customary avocations, there the two secret 
watchers remain effectually hidden from passers-by, wiling away that 
livelong day for the most part in silence : poor jaded Will Jones dozing 
off at intervals, at the hazard of a tumble. If they talk at all, they 
speak only in stealthiest whispers ; looking out vigilantly, ever and 
anon, from their impenetrable Jair among the foliage, over the wide ex- 
panse of open ground. 

Frequently, as the dreary hours drag on, they observe the glint of 
steel in the neighbouring thickets, and the gleam of ecarlet through the 
gaps of the green brambles: patrols of the enemy searching eagerly in 
the covert for stray cavaliers. The wearisome noon lengthens into 
evening, while Charles and Careless—not much unlike the Charles and 
Careless of the School for Scandal—sit there high up in the oak-tree, 
munching their bread and cheese, and gurgling small beer out of their 
ale bottles ; laughing silently in their sleeves as they note their baffled 
pursuers ; amused, though anxious; ever vigilant. At length, when 
twilight is sufficiently deepened into obscurity, their cramped forms are 
relieved from durance; and, in a few scrambling steps they have 
descended, A substantial supper rewards them on their once more cross- 
ing the porch of Boscobel House ; where, after supper, I arsist mine host, 
honest thumb-fingered William Penderell, in shaving his Majesty, and in 
cropping whatever hair remains on the crown of his head, as close to the 
scalp as the scissors of Dame Joan will lie. After a comfortless night passed 
in secret closet, five feet square ; coiled upon a pallet less resembling 
the Bed of Ware than the bed of Procrustes, his majesty comes down next 
morning betimes into the little farm-house parlour; and there, to the 
dismay of the king’s rustic courtiers, the royal nose falls a-bleeding. I 
am amused now-a-days, to recollect, after the lapse of these two centuries, 
when the once popular superstition about the regal touch is almost as a 
mystery clean forgotten by the general multitude—to remember, that 
long years afterwards, the tattered handkerchief then drawn by Will 
Jones from his greasy pocket, a handkerchief, very old, very torn, ve' 
coarse in its materials, and lamentably daubed with blood from the king's 
nose, was religiously preserved as a Sovereign Remedy for the King’s 
Evil. 

It is Sunday morning, the seventh of September, and already the buc- 
caneering colonel bas celebrated the sacred day by sallying forth to an 
adjacent sheep-cote, upon—a hanging feat in those times, and, indeed, 
for that matter, long afterwards—a memorable exploit of sheep-stealing. 
This expedition having proved eminently successful, thanks to the keen 
dagger and the broad shoulders of Careless, his Majesty falls to with knife 
and trencher ; and, having sliced the mutton into collops, and pricked 
it delicately with the knife-point, himeelf, with his kingly hands "ey 
royalist narrator of the circumstance almost plating in the record of it) 
cooks the meat cleverly with a frying- and butter, and after- 
wards eats of it heartily for his breakfast. Throughout the remainder of 
the day Will Jones is either reverently en; in his devotions (with 
the Colonel’s matin felony upon his conecience) or busy reading in a 








tion: Will Jones, seating himself wearily under the hedgerow, declares 


pretty summer-house in the garden; the stone table of which is _still 
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tleman volunteer in the late monarch’s army,—one Father Huddlestone, 
then a secalar priest, afterwards a Benedictine monk, ultimately one of 
the queen’s chaplains; and now generally reported to have been the 
priest who, thirty-four years later on, was smuggled by Chiffiach into 
the royal bed-chamber at Whitehall during the King’s last moments, and 
who otealeiesss to Be or monarch the last rites of the Roman 
Catholic religion. Having the obeisance offered to him, the 
be wight of a prince is refreshed with sack and biscuit, They lave 
his on een from between the toes, little rolls of paper 
cruelly put there by some ill advice to prevent the galling they have 
idevoutty ‘esrenned. They exchange his wet clothes for others in 
t more comfortable—giving him in lieu of the old 
@ warm flaxen one belonging to Father Huddlestone. Sol by 
joy m heart glows anew, his hopes rise 
within him as he sits yey! by the cheerful wood-blaze, watch- 
ing its reflection in the Dutch tiles lining the hearth of that quaint old 
still preserved at Moseley Hall unchan; 
ghty God,” he says, with the sack yet rel 
it would please Almignty God to send me once more an army of ten 
thousand good and loyal soldiers and subjects, I should fear not to expel 
all the rogues forth my kingdom.” With the walnut juice yet 
freshly embrowning his face and hands, with the black thorn stick lean- 
ing in the a a a there against the mantel-piece, with the bill- 
hook on yonder chair—his only wea) offensive or defensive—he still 
meditates wresting his subjects and his kingdom from the stron 
of Oliver and his ndheads! Shortly afterwards he has laid that 
close-cropped roundhead of his own u: illow vouchsafed to him at 
Moseley, and is dreaming calmly, perhaps, of having been victorious in- 
stead of uished in the fight at Worcester. 
Having 
Mr. Whi 


“ If it would please 
ig upon his lips, “If 


a couple of days under the hospitable roof-tree of 
tgreave—during which interval of anxious repose his Majesty 

been constantly attended upon by Father Huddlestone, while the 
chaplain’s three youthful pupils, by name, Francis Reynolds, Thomas 
Palyn, and a boy-baronet, one Sir John Preston, have kept watch and 
ward from the t-windows, unconscious of his dignity, yet calling 
themselves his life-guard—Charles at length, in the dusk of Tuesday 
evening, the ninth of September, resumes his perilous journey coast- 
wards. Mistress Whitgreave, the venerable mother of the Squire of 
Moseley, filling the royal pockets with the oddest refection for a flying 
sovereign ; even almonds and raisins, and swectmeats. 

Manchin some of these condiments, as he mounts the saddle, and 
giving his to be kissed by his late devoted servitors—country gen- 
tleman and recusant priest, there kneeling in the grass by his stirrup to 
offer him their farewell reverence—Charles Stuart rides out of the or- 
chard-gate, muffied in a warm cloak lent to him for the occasion with a 
kindly thought, by Father Huddlestone. Colonel Lane has now become 
the ilog’s ide and sole attendant ; the colonel’s country seat of Bent- 
ley bein then their immediate destination, There the two way- 
farers arrive, in due course, towards the middle of the night, and thence 

take their departure in at daybreak on the following morning— 
his y having here undergone in the interim his more respectable 
transformation. Golonel Lane, however, and King Charles journey on- 
wards from this point by different though lel routes to the more remote 
destination, the residence of Mr. George Norton, situated some three miles 
— the city of Bristol, and known as he ras : 
ther pretty Mistress Jane Lane, the colonel’s sister, is wending her 
way on a visit to her friend, Mistress Norton, under a pass available for 
herself and a single male attendant. That attendant being now imper- 
sonated in the character of the yeoman’s son, Will Jackson, by the ready- 
witted sovereign. So accounted and so designated, Charles sets forth on 
that Wednesday morning, with his bonnie mistress behind him, on their 
double-saddled charger, accompanied, after a similar fashion, by the 


lady’s brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and Mistress Petre of Buckingham- ” 


shire. These being attended, moreover, by another relative, a royaliet 
officer, named Lascelles. Colonel Lane meanwhile canters across the 
meadow fields ekirting the highway in company with Lord Wilmot. 
Neither of them more elaborately disguised than by carrying each a hawk 
upon the wrist and a lure by the side ; while, clustered at their heels are 
two or three gay little yelping spaniels. It is eminently characteristic 
of that most refined volup that was-to-be, Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, that he resolutely disdained any other disguise what- 
soever ; protesting, that he would look frightful in it. Never- 
theless, during one brief interval of their subsequent wanderings, his 
lordship, 1 remember, condescends so far to a little temporary masque- 
rading as to assume the patronymic of one Mr. Barlow. And a sufli- 
ciently preposterous conjecture as to the Christian name selected, at the 
same time, may very naturally result from a recollection of the invaria- 
ble prefix of Will to the royal pseudonyms of Jones, Jackson, and Ash- 


pidly following in the wake of the fugitives, I obeerve throughout, 
with increasing zest, the more notable incidents chequering the — 
of the young king’s adventures. I am at his elbow chuckling inaudibly 
as he stands by the little village forge in Warwickshire (his mare having 
cast a shoe) and holds the hoof for garrulous smith, who gossips with 
him as he files and hammers, about that rogue Charles Stuart, protesting 
that the fellow deserves hanging more than the rest for bringing in the 
army frem Scotland. Another while I hearken again to that mysterious 
warning ery of the old beldame gleaming among the barley stubble by 
Wotton—* Master, don’t you see a of horse before you !”—just as [ 
come clattering, cheek-by-jowl with the king, through the midst of a 
squadron of Republican cavalry halting there to refresh their chargers 
Wi letting them crop the grass by the wayside. I am in the kitchen at 
r. Tombe’s of Long Marston, four miles beyond Stratford-upon-Avon, 
when the cookmaid rails at my liege for his awkwardness in fumblin, 
over the meat jack ; she having asked him to lend a hand in winding. i 
tarry together with Mistress Norton’s maid, Margaret Rider, by the bed- 
side of stripling farmer Jackson, while he leans ion, propped up on the 
bolster—pale with fatigue and seemingly to my companion Just Te- 
covered from the ague—sipping the carduus posset she brought him 
as a cudorific. Iam momentarily dismayed myself, upon the discove: 
of the king by sagacious Mr. John Pope, the butler at Abbotsleigh, thoug 
poers | reassured, it is true, by the candid fervour of his protestations 


ness, 

After a delightful night’s repose at Mr. Edward Kirton’s mansion of 
Castle Cary, near Burton, I am exhilarated by a refreshing gallop 
through the sweet morning air over to Colonel Windham’s house, at 
Trent, I peer over the king’s shoulder out of the window of his hiding- 
place, there remarking with him the boisterous assemblage in the church- 

below us, where the Puritans are broaching casks of ale and light- 

g bonfires tumultuously in celebration of his supposed demise, hearing 
him sigh to himself, as he turns from the lattice. Alas, poor people! 1 
am startled hardly less than he himself, when the ostler in the inn-yard 
at Bridport greets him with, surely he has seen his face before, the varlet 
actually then, in truth, trembling upon the brink of recognition. Yet, 
more startled am I, however, when another tavern-groom (ostler at the 
inn at Charmouth) taking my Lord Wilmot’s horse round to the neigh- 
bouring forge for the of getting a cast shoe replaced, has his sus- 

roused by that wd tion of the keen-witted artisan, 
mit, the blacksmith, “This horse has but three echoes, and they were 
all set in different coun and one in Worcestershire.” 


d ol analy beside his Majesty, when under the guidance 
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answering as one might conjecture, “ Yea!’ is pledged to his own health 
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pass the whole of one of October upon Salisbury Plain, in com- 

with Charles and other 
ie 08 Habs, culeiilng oures, umoog Sher 


eae nie Behe ne casters yout oo 


pretext of being out simply on a cours- 


and 
fear of 
Righten, I go forth with the 


at Bi 
royal pari about four of the clock on the morning A Wednesday the 
October, for the last brief march before embarkation. Having 


enemy through eleven counties, having passed undetected more than 
two-score days and A cients ot perilous uncertainty, unbetra by more 
than two-score fai! adherents, staunch to the last, in spite at once of 
terror and bea aa Trudging along the coast-line as far as the 
little vill Shoreham, I watch the king, still in the sad-coloured 
suit of Will Jackson, and with him my Lord Wilmot, still to the end 
blazoning it out haughtily in velvet and gold embroidery—take boat 
about seven of the clock, the tide then serving, and so on board a tiny 
bark in the offing, a collier of no more than sixty tons burden, com- 
manded by worthy Captain Nicholas Tattersall. A pleasant excursion 
across the channel wita fair winds, and we are landed in Normandy, 
being taken on shore in the cockboat on Thursday the sixteenth of Oc- 
tober, one thousand six hundred and fifty-one, at Feschamp, near Havre- 
de Grace. 

— 


THE GALLEYS. 


Vidocq, in his most impudent, but most amusing Autobiography, in 
which he is as demonstrative of his vices as other men are of their vir- 
tues, describes with great unction the sensation that a long chain of pri- 
soners bound for the galleys of Marseilles creates in the streets of a 
French town. “ Come, Jeannette! come, Fanchette! here is the longest 


grasp | chain we have seen for many a month,” is the cry from door and win- 


dow, as the red-capped men tramp along, grinning, singing, and thiok- 
ing of the file hidden in a snug box in the belt of their rois-rasi, at night 
to “ fiddle” off their chain. 

Bat, terrible as the galleys even now are, I would invite my reader’s 
attention to a few facts, about those galleys of Louis the Fourteenth, in 
which he shut up the unhappy Protestants of the Cevennes. 

The galleys were long, shallow, flat, decked vessels, with two masts, 
seldom able to use their broad fan-sails except in gentle, blue summer 
weather ; trusting rather to their broad wings of oars, except when out 
of sight of land and fearful of ame ~ K v4 sudden gusts that lash 
the Mediterranean to madness. hey were fair-weather birds, were 
those galleys, and, in a storm, were like so many butterflies caught in a 
gusty April shower. There were five slaves to every oar, in all 
three hundred slaves. The top-sawyers, or upper-end rowers, were ge- 
nerally shaven Turks, who were willingly ted the honour, since the 
place was the most laborious in the vessel. Honour would not be so 
much envied if it were known with what labour it was burdened. To 
keep down these three hundred chained demons, each galley had a crew 
of oné hundred and fifty men, including officers, soldiers, seamen, and 
servants, Men who shouted orders, who reefed and clomb, who = 
out guns and fired from the rigging, and boys and varlets, who ran here 
and there with dishes and salvers, were unc ed slaves. At the stern 
ofeach galley there was a covered chamber, rounded like a cradle, in 
which the captain lurked at night, or in foul weather, but in the day- 
time it was uented by the officers and chaplain who repaired here to 
swear and quote their texts, while the subaltern officers had also their 
several lairs and haunts ; while all the rest of the crew sweltered by day 
in the full glare and blaze of Neapolitan and Genoese suns, or the damp 
and moon hours of Corsican or Marseilles nights. There was, indeed, a 
sort of tent or awning suspended by a long cable slung from head to 
stern, that afforded some thin shelter, but only in bright, fair weather ; 
for in the least cap-full of wind or puff of storm it was taken down, being 
dangerous overweight fer a boat like a barque ; so that, after blood- 
sweats of passionate rowing, whether pursuing the English or flying from 
the Turk, the wretched slaves, off Morocco, often found their broad 
backs coated with snow, till they could reach the open arms of a friendly 





rt. 

The slave’s yearly allowance for clothes was two coarse canvas shirts, 
and a little red serge jerkin, slit up on each side to the arm-holes, to give 
their brawny arms full play. The short loose sleeves did not reach 
to the elbow. Every three years they reeeived a coarse frock, and for 
their shaved bullet-heads, a little red Phrygian cap, that the Revolu- 
tion afterwards rendered so terrible. Sick or well, their only bed was a 
board a foot and a half broad ; the sleeping places most dreaded were 
those nearest the officers of the galley, for if the vermin roused the slave, 
so that his chains rattled and awoke his neighbour, he was torn to pieces 
with the gashes of rope scourges. 

The fatigue of lifting the great oars of a galley, though pleasant to 
read of in the Odyssey, was extreme. The slave rose to draw his stroke, 
like those men we see struggling in a coal barge against the stormy tide 
of the Thames, and they then fell back with a ae | jerk that would 
have astonished an Oxford or Cambridge puller. In all seasons, hot or 
cold, the perspiration trickled down their harassed limbs; and when 
they began to grow faint and flag, one of the three comites (the comites 
were boatswains) ran down the gangboard which intersected the ship, to 
find out the rascal who did not keep touch and time with the rest. 
Weak or lazy, dying or worn out, they did not care—he might be a sap- 
less boy, he might be a decrepit old man—down came on his bare shoul- 
ders the large centurion’s.rod ; which was so long. yee , that the 
two or three nearest rowers also felt the blow, which left triple scars and 
red letters on every back on which it fell. To scowl, or swear, or groan, 
was only to draw down fresh sorrows, and fresh blasphemies and threats. 
Renewed toil was the only received mark of submission. 

Reaching port brought no end to the slave’s labours, for rowing 
ceased only to bring fresh toil and grief. The comites prided themselves 
on dexterously casting anchor ; and, while the cable ran out, their lash 
went faster as the prisoner’s arms moved quicker. 

To support these hardships, the slaves received every morning at 
eight o’clock a portion of good biscuit, and at ten, a porridge of hot 
water-soup, with some rancid oil, musty peas and beans floating at the 
top. When on duty they had handed round a pischione (two-thirds of a 
pint) of wine peeen Ae and evening. When quiet at anchor in any Me- 
diterranean port, all the slaves who had any money were allowed to 
have a jubilee, and to buy meat ; and the Turk who commanded the oars, 
that is, who pulled at the end, and was not chained, was the agent to the 
meat market, and was also employed to watch it dressing in the cook’s 
room. When the cook was a sullen villain—villains not being rare cat- 
tle in the galleys—he would sometimes, in a brutal passion at the trouble 
or , break the | ed men’s earthen stewpot and threw it over- 
board to the fishes ; while the poor fellows, chained by their ankles, 
fainting for want of food, were unable to murmur or complain. 

The officer’s table, however, was all this time well furnished both for 
Lae Pos delicacy, the smell of the dainties giving the slaves a more 
exquisite sense of their misery, by seeming to scoff and deride their po- 
verty and hunger. Sometimes the galleys were lying in the ports of 
Morocco or Nice daring the full swing and hubbub of the carnival. 
Then the prince or doge, with all his retinue, armed, comes on board, as 
Don Quixote boarded the galleys floating on a stream of music, with a 
rustle of perfumed feathers, and a fluttering of long flags ; there was 
mirth, and song, and revel, while the slaves sat douhled-up upon their 
benches, ready to burst their chains, and cut aT honourable throat, if 
they could or dared. They were hungry, wretched, hopeless. They had, 
indeed, come to help in the ceremony ; for, when the great man’s gilded 
feet touched the deck of their flying ship, the comites would give two 
sbrill whistles ;—the first was for attention ; on hearing the second, 





Philips, he carries behind him, on the pillion, a new 





they ot a lamentable, grag howl of welcome, which must have been 
most dolorous and terrible to hear. 
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Sach toil, imprisonment, and bad diet, was already break. 


out and sickness, For the sufferers there was a snug aospi- 
in a close, noisome, dark corner of the galley’s hold, to which light 
came only in a Rembrandt sort of way, through a miserable scut- 
ware. At each end of this room was a fanlar, or scaffold, 
were thrown, without beds or pallets. When the scaf- 
ld grew fall, the slaves were laid out on the cables, sometimes as many 
eighty at once, stench and ence ruling supreme, and tormenting 
m in various ways. The lains, who came into this den of death 
to confess the dying, wore a night-gown, to protect their clothes from 
the vermin. In this dreadful there was only three feet space be- 
tween tae scaffold and the ceiling. The confessor had to throw himself 
down on his stomach at the dying men’s sides, so as to listen to the 
groans of their confessions. @ place was so horrible, that the sick pre- 
ferred to die straining at the oar, rather than sink into the stinking dark- 
ness. 

There was a surgeon kept to attend to these lazars of humanity, but 
how could he fight against such invitations and bribes to pestilence and 
death? There was also a supply of the best drugs furnished by the 
an} Government ; but the surgeon generally considered these as mere 
perquisites. 

Every one preyed on these poor wretches. For instance :—durin 
sickness, the king ordered every man in the dark hold to have a poun 
of fresh bread, a pound of fresh meat, and two ounces of rice, every day ; 
but the steward stole the allowances, and let the slaves die unheeded, 
generally contriving to make a fortune in about six campaigns. Seventy 
sick men would be fed on twenty pounds of bad, cheap meat, soaked in 
hot water. At these frauds the surgeon and steward connived. Some- 
times a simple-minded, warm-hearted chaplain would astonish the silk- 
coated minister of marine at Versailles by the narrative of these horrors, 
and obtain a promise of redress, forgotten as soon as made. 

There were in the galleys five sorts of persons,—seamen, Turks, deser- 
ters, criminals, and Protestants. The Turks were brought as stout- 
limbed gladiator-men, to m the stroke-oars, and were called Vogue- 

avants. They had the same allowance as the soldiers, and were ranked 
with the upper slaves, who pulled in the Banc du quarta, or the Camille 
and les Espaliers. They were generally very stout men, who wore no 
chains, but had a ring round the ankles, They were servants to 
the officers, and were eminently honest and trusty. When they 
arrived at any port, they had liberty to trade, so that some of them were 
worth three or four hundred pounds, which, te the shame of Christians, 
they generally sent home to their wives and families. They were very 
kind and charitable te each other, and very strict in their religious ob- 
servances : natural enough ; for exiles keep religious by the pressure 
around them of a repugnant faith. These Turkish rowers, especially at 
the Ramandan fast, the first moon of the year, never ate or drank from 
sunrise to sundown, in — of all the toil and labour at the oars which 
they pulled, looking faint and hollow-eyed as ghosts. Ifa Turk were 
imprisoned, his companions always interceded, in a turbaned mob, with 
the captain for him. If one was sick, the rest clubbed to buy him meat, 
or purchase him drags, or tonics. In short, as an eye-witness says, the 
Christians in the galleys seemed to turn Turks, and the Turks to turn 
Christians. They were very obdurate against by A chaplain who tried to 
convert them, declaring they would rather turn dogs than be of a reli- 
gion that was so cruel as to suffer so many crimes. _ 

These Turks, during mass, were put into the caique or long boat, 
where they smoked, talked, and scoffed ; safe from the lash of the co- 
mites. In spite, however, of their being so well treated, they sighed for 
liberty ; the very name of a galley being terrible to them. They gene- 
rally remained slaves for life, unless when they grew very old and un- 
serviceable, they met with friends who would buy them o! 

Fops in the Palais Royal used to tell stories of men who, when re- 
I , would not quit the galleys: we now may judge how far these 
stories were probable. 

The fangoniers, or deserters, were generally poor peasants who had 
committed the unpardonable offence of baying salt in some illegal dis- 
trict, such as Burgundy or Doubs, where it is cheap. At this time (Louis 
Fourteenth’s) four pounds of salt cost three shillings and — ; 80 
that some poor families could not often eat their soup for a whole week 
together for want of this precious condiment. If discovered buying it 
in a cheap district, they were instantly sent to the galleys. It was a 
cruel sight to see a wife and children watching a poor rustic being bound 
with chains for the humble offence of buying salt in a distant country 
contrary to some miserable custom law. The fanconier’s term of impri- 
sonment was generally only for five, six, or eight years, but the misfortune 
was, that if strong or robust at the oar, and a useful workman, he was 
never released. 

The mere deserters, though generally brave young coun en, driven 
to despair by a cruel conscription for unrighteous and foolish wars, 
were a lower class than even the frangoniers. At one time they used to 
cut off their ears and noses; but, because this led to noisome diseases 
that made them the dread of the crew, they continued the practice of 
merely slitting them. Many of these patriots were men of education 
and birth. A still more degraded class were the criminals, felons, shar- 
pers, or highwaymen. These wretches soon took courage, striking up 
friendship with old friends in chains, telling over their rogueries and 
boasting of their crimes. They generally grew more desperate, hopeless, 
and wicked, the greatest villain passing among them for the greatest 
hero. Ifa stranger came on board, gaping and timid, hey presto! away 
went his handkerchief and snuff-box—pinch from hand to hand, all dowa 
the benches. The rogues forged titles, engraved false seals, counter- 
_— handwriting, which they sold to knavish friends who came to see 

em. 

When they were released they returned to the world twenty times 
worse than they went in. When they were attending the minister, they 
poured out oaths and blasphemies that set the chaplain’s hair on end. 
Sometimes they would show the blue stain that the ropes had left round 
their thievish necks, boasting that still they were no cowards ; but that 
on their reprieve, had robbed the first person they met, and that now, 
not being known to the judge, they “dy only been sent to the galleys, 
where they rejoiced they had bread and good company. Even in the 
galleys they committed the most horrible of crimes. 

The slaves were sometimes, when old, quiet, and, highly favoured, al- 
lowed to keep shops about the port, and work, sell, and even walk in 
the town upon giving a penny to the Turk with whom each of them was 
coupled, and eightpence to the pertuisane or partisan leader who guarded 
them. They were also allowed to receive letters and money from their 
friends—only if they were criminals, but not if they were Protestants. 

The galleys were much used in Mediterranean sea-fights, to guard the 
level line of coasts, rock, or sandbank ; to convoy merchant-ships when 
they were in danger of being set on by the Duke of Savoy’s brigantines. 
They were used with their long stern-chasers, or howitzer guns, to sink 
the flaming fire-ships, and to tow along disabled men-of-war. They 
would also attack a becalmed ship, working at her fore and aft, to avoid 
her sweeping broadside, and occasionally overpowering her with a how- 

‘itzer shot between wind and water. A ship, however, needed but a lit- 
tle breeze to crush five or six galleys. These sea-hornets carried five 
eight-pounders on the fore-deck ; and a coursier, which took a six- 
and-thirty pound ball. There were twenty-four galleys at Marseilles, 
and six at sea. vessel had six small rooms under deck, namely, 
the savon, the sandclat, the campaign, the paillot, the tavern, and the 
fore-room. 

When a Protestant slave refused to kneel at the elevation of the mass, 
he was sentenced to be bastinadoed on the coursier gun. The chains 
were first taken off, he was then stripped naked by four Tarks, and 
stretched on the gun. A Moor then beat the wretch with a tough cudgel 
or a knotty rope’s end dipped in brine. Vinegar and salt were then 
thrown on his wounds, and he was dragged into the hospital, seldom re- 
viling, but piously calling on God for help. 

When a prisoner was a Saint, or obnoxious in any way to the comites Or 
officers, either because he did or did not complain, they placed him next 
some ribald thief, who would annoy and taunt him, or chained him near 
the pump, or invented work for him. Then they would make him serve 
round water to all the benches, or beat him for concealing letters, or 
lashed him for leaving open, unchained, or for breaking a water-barrel. 
Then they would set him to carry cordage, or clean iron balustrades ; 
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vocation of the Edict of Nantesled to. This 
Monsvigneur tolerated. 
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INGLEBOROUGH WITHIN. 
Old Ingleborough, the Saxon Hill of Fire, is very rightfally one of 
the chief glories of Yorkshire. 
: Pen; it, Pendle, and h, 
‘Aret highest hills tee eeacay tenons : 
is an ancient proverb of that boastful county ; and considering that the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland mountains, half as high again, are within 
sight of all the three, it is a very creditable one. io est veritas is a 
tion almost run to death, so true is it, but the thing which is popu- 
known as “a whopper,’’ is sometimes more tremendous still. {n- 
gicborough is, as its tants would say, at the tail-end of the great 
northern hill-district, and, although not such a fine fellow as his betters, 
holds his head well above the flat country, like a country-gentleman of 
consideration who has, at least, married into the peerage. It is natu- 
rally divided inte “ yw by terraces or scars of limestone, which 
give to the whole hill the appearance of being fortified by a power even 
greater and more ancient than that of the Roman. He his camp 
se an a ay we may be pretty sure, and dropped his money 
t—principally f noy-bits of the Constantine period—his broo- 
ches, his pottery, and his own bones, all over that neighbourhood, with 
his accustomed profusion. The Druids were there, of course, giving 
that artificial ringworm to the crown of the hill, which it was their duty 
and Yipee to effect upon all waste placer. It had a beacon also, 
which can still be seen, and has often given warning to canny Yorkshire 
when canny Scotland was about to eaforay. There isa good deal 
of contention between these neighbours still, but after quite another sort 
of fashiou, and diamond cuts diamond, instead of claymore broadsword. 
The northern folks arrive now quietly enough by the London and North- 
western —- and Bradshaw gives token of theif approach instead of 
the beacon of old Ingleborough. Bat there is a grand look-out yet from 
the place where its ruins lie, two or three thousand feet above yon waste 
of waters : Lancaster tower and town ; the little caravans crossing the 
ous sand-roads, which, in a few hours, the sea will again claim for 
own ; smoke-pennoned steamer and white-sailed ship ; curved bays, 
with little fishing-hamlets ; belts of woodland with a glimmering star- 
vane—and very properly so—of some ivy-mantled village church; the 
mouths of three rivers, ranning down with many a curve and swee 
from swarded uplands ; on this side, a sandbank or an island low in the 
sea, and on that, a group of mountains, the highest which our England 
has to boast of. 


But, after all, our business is with Ingleborough Within. The whole 
district of Craven—the British Craigvan, country of rocks—of which 
this hill is lord, is honeycombed by innumerable earth-chambers, Rib- 
blesdale, Wenningdale, Wharfdale, and halfa score of other dales, named 
after their respective rivers, which curve so shallowly and broadly 
around the wooded limestone cliffs, are undermined and tunnelled for 
miles by the hand of nature, and beneath them flow “ sunless streams,” 
like Alph, the sacred river, none knows whither, and “ measureless to 
man.”’ Often as we wander over the shoulders of Ingleborough, we 
hear voices and gurglings from torrents which never find their way at 
all to the upper world, and from out one cavernous mouth in the hill 
Whernside, flows a stream which, in flood-time, washes out periodically 
old silver coins of the reign of Edward I., from who-knows-whose-deep- 
hidden treasury. In Giggleswick Scars, whose name unhappily does not 
convey = J idea of their real deur, is an ebbing and flowing well, of 
exceedingly irregular habits, having a flux and reflux, with a difference 
of from a few inches up to a foot and a half, caused by some wondrous 
subterranean power, which miserable mathematicians explain by the 
principle of the double . If you lay your ear to the ground at a 
certain spot in Ribbl e, you will hear how the water comes down at 

Lowdore in fairyland, although not so much as a rivulet is to be seen 
outside of Robin Hood’s Mill. Sometimes tremendous funnels, of two 
hundred feet in depth, lead by a very direct route, and one which would 
take no time at all to traverse, right down upon these mysterious streams, 
which are lit by them here and there, upon their dark road, as a tunnel 

its shafts. Black and deep enough the water seems, as we peer over 

edge of the “ pot ” to look at it, nor does it make us at all ambitious 
to imitate that subterranean explorer, Sinbad, in trespassing on kelpie 
ground. Hellen Pot, which contains in it an underground water-fall of 
no less than forty fect, has been descended to the depth of three hundred 
and thirty feet, where the black river sinks into a quiet rotatory pool, 
and does not reappear to mortal eye for more than a mile. Some few of 
these pots have fish in them ; large dark trout abound in Hurtle Pot, 
where “the boggart,” in rainy weather, is heard to threaten and fret, 
and are also found in less quantity in the chasm above it, though the 
upward force of the water is there so strong as to cast up stones of con- 
siderable size io the surface, and even on the bank. 

There is a village under Ingleborough called Clapham, a great deal 
more pape than its metropolitan namesake ; and from it the as- 
cent of the hill is generally begun. At the neighbouring railway-sta- 
tion are to be r considerable puffs about his serene highness, and 
particularly concerning the structure of his internal arrangements, 
which cannot but be gratifying to any mountain. The tourist is en- 
— to come early, and to spend a week in visiting Ingleborough and 

caves, 

A quarter of an hour’s walking brings us to the hamlet, with its ver- 
durous ravine and the fall issuing from the artificial lake above it ; and 
half an hour afterwards, we arrive by a beautiful path which winds 
through larch-plantations, round the mountain’s side, at the mouth of the 
cave. The entrance is wild and imposing, embowered in trees, and over- 
hung with trailing foliage, and commafds such a view of the deep ra- 
vine beneath it, and of the limestone shoulders of opposite Ingleborough, 
bare or half draped in green, as would be fit enough to gladden the eye 
of an anchorite, did any chance to dwell here. When the tallow candles 
are lit, and the iron gates closed and locked upon us, we begin to wish 
ourselves outside again; and when we have stumbled over the sixty 
yards or so of rock-passage, which is the entire length of the old cave, 
and admired the few gloomy petrifactions which gleam about in the 
dark vault as cheerfully as mouldy coffin-plates, we feel quite certain 
that we have had enongh of caverns. That, at least, was our experience 
of Clapham Cave a score of years ago. 

Up to that time, notwithstanding railways, and what is called the 
march of intellect, and in spite of all the news had written against 
them, the water-fairies still dwelt under Inglefordtigh in the beautiful 
Palace a had inhabited ages before the Hengist Brotlers were a firm, 

or Agricola was a husbandman, or even a child in arms. They knew, 

use they could hear us talking where their outer wall was thinnest 

next to the old cave, that foolish mortals paid a shilling apiece for look- 
once been a cattle-stable of their own ; but between it 
& partition had been built up some two or three thousand years 
before, of “ calcareous concretion” upon our side, and of fretted crystal 
upon theirs ; so that they feared no infusion. Their manners were si- 
to those ailing in European couris. The king spent a great 

deal of money racing, and worse ; the queen, good old creature, kept 

and was content with eating bread and honey in her parlour, or, 
as is more likely in the house-keeper’s room, out of the way, for her sim- 
Ple tastes were much reflected upon and ridiculed by her disrespectful 
children. The young prince had his boon-companions, and loved his 
Tubber at skittles ; and the princess, his sister, amused herself with her 
organ—for she was very high-church—or reclined upon frosted silver 
cushions, while her maidens (who, poor things, were kept standing all 
the time out of water) regaled her with stories of fabulous merman mar- 
bg By they — quite a dryness into her eyes. 

@ palace itself was of extraordinary extent and splendour ; the 
partments, though many of them were very lofty, being indeed used in 
some instances as air-baths, never needed any support for their roofs, but 
the architect had built up a crystal pillar or two, here and there, for or- 
Dament, and in order to swell his bill, which, after all, he had great di- 
ficulty in settled by the late king (1240 a.m.), who never paid 
anybody except in his own I O U’s, which were a sort of bank-note with- 
out the water-mark. 


A statue was, however, erected to him by an admiring public in the 


he | cestral halls. The 




























































































It was in this very that the princess was si with her atten- 
dants, modelling a little charch out of crete ug, when 
the catastrophe occurred that drove all the fairy out of their an- 

was counting-house— , to say truth, 
ting out the money which he 
meeting ; the queen wasin her 


t; the sania the ooaten beastie 
when—“ by ”? 


ing the pins about ; 

sipaen he Eeneenaie the jaws, “ 

the water out |”? princess was not often right when she was 

positive, but this time she spoke like a book. A servant-of the gentle- 

man who owns the ground had been peckin. in the old cave at the“ cal- 

careous concretion” with a pickaxe, aati he had pecked a hole i i 

and terror the royal h was thrown by this 
which were heard 


ing of her usual re‘ 


at the pores of their flight. Immediately upon setting foot =. the 
fairy side of the old cave, we find ourselves in the Stalactite ery. 
There lie the frosted silver cushions, with their pillows and footstools of 


















, on the other the inscription “ Donné 

Thus Louis XVIII, etnies a 
of the maestro, while Goethe could not afford to w 
m a few scribbled lines, containing words of kindness and pathy 
even if he had not the power of introducing the Mass to the | uke, 
he had that of uttering sentiments of affection, and acknowledging his 
inability to serve with regret—and this would have satisfied Beethoven, 
and offered some slight consolation in the midst of his other trials and 
sorrows. But the truth was, that the adverse tide of fortune had svt in ; 


the | the musician’s influential and titled patrons were either dead, or under 
and | a cloud, and therefore, 


, those whose admiration of the great man was 
based on these adventitious circumstances of his position looked coldly 
on him, and treated him with neglect. 

It was crael—very cruel—but cruelty is the prerogative of the time 
serving. Had he been as other men, unscathed by his dreadful malady, 
it would have been bad enough, but it shows unkindness to the fae 
musician—the maimed labourer for bread, and was nothing less than 
brntal. That he felt unkindness severely is certain. His letters proved 
this, his words also, and a careful analysis of his character leads to the 
same conclusion. He did not care for unjust slander from those whom 
he did not esteem, but he felt the cold look of one whom he had consi- 
dered a friend, acutely. His health too at this period was very uncer- 
tain, and in his letters, he generally puts in the proviso to any attended 
expedition, “if my health will permit.” His deafness had increased, 





the same material, and having—as it seems to us—the very impression 
which the princess must have left upon them when she swam away with 
her maidens through what little water remained. There stands the glit- 
tering little Gothic structure, a wanting the porch to complete it, and 
with a steeple of delicate spar which needs no peal of bells, much as 
itself returns, to the slightest touch, the sweet est bell-music imaginable. 
On the left hand, a little further on, are proofs of the house-wifery care 
of the good queen, in fleeces of silvery wood and the ebony spoke of a 
spinning-wheel ; a turkey’s head is all that remains of her well-ordered 
larder ; but her favourite bee-hive of frosted silver lies on its stalactite 
shelf, and her dark rich honey-combs are ranged beneath it. Beyond is 
the little counting-house, with a watery abyss close by, into which the 
sporting monarch levanted upon the very first alarm, leaving in his 
haste his jockey-cap, also of frosted silver, upon the brink of it, where it 
now stands. A passage leads off, throagh water, to the left, as yet un- 
broken by mortal foot, up which the princess must have fled, for we can 
swear to her crystal slipper dropped at the entrance. Presently, we 
come to a water-fall, up which, when they were young, many a genera- 
tion of the water-fairy family must have loved to leap, with that torso of 
the old bankrupt king beside it of which we have already spoken. Here, 
too, are crystal pillars separated in the centre, but still standing, the 
one half rising up from the marble floor to meet the other, depending 
from the vaulted ceiling—stalagmite and stalactite—which proves what 
little real necessity there was for their being erected. Besides these, 
crystallised air-roof, to which they are attached by a number of delicate 
sil pet ~o which, when lighted up, have the prettiest and most magi- 
cal effect. 


And now we mortals have to stoop painfully for some distance along 


p | @ depressed passage, where the original inhabitants had, doubtless, no 


sort of difficulty in gliding, and by the side of the stream which still tra- 
verses the palace from end to end, at the time shallow enough, except in 
particular spots, and many feet below the marble water-line which marks 
upon the walls what its depth has been wont to be; a solemn, melan- 
choly sound it ever makes, “ low on the sand, and loud on the stone,’ as 
though it bewailed its banished indwellers. 

At last, and two hundred and sixty feet from the old cave, we arrive 
at the Gothic Hall, of enormous length, and with groined and lofty ceil- 
ing. At one end of it is the splendid throne of the queen-mother, glit- 
tering with diamonds, with an unexplored vista on the right, up which, 
it is probable, she escaped with her household goods ; in the right centre 
is the magnificent organ, formed of thin plates of silver spar, whose notes, 
awakened even by a mortal hand, are still most ravishing ; in the left, 
and opposite—where he built it, perhaps, for the purpose of annoying his 
sister at her anthems—is the prince’s skittle-alley, dry, and with three 
of the pins still standing. On both sides of the hall are various cham- 
bers filled with gleaming spar, transparent, and tapering perpendicular- 
ly trom the summit, or branching into shrubberies of coral-work. From 
above depend numbers of sparkling chandeliers of stalactite. which are 
multiplied by mirrors of limpid water ingeniously placed beneath them ; 
and below, there is a noiseless carpet of silver sand. A noble archway 
leads hence into the Alhambra Gallery, which from the circumstance of 
it having been so long unpaid far, joined to that of its similarity to the 
Moorish court built by our own architect at Sydenham, bore the name of 
Owing Jones. The lofty roof, which is beautifully tesselated with inte- 
resting lines of white marble, after extending, without a single pillar to 
support it, for a very great distance, suddenly sinks to a mere vaulted 
passage, between two and three feet in height, along which mortals have 
to crawl upon wooden clogs provided for that purpose. This is called 
the Cellar Gallery ; but there is not a vestige of bin or bottle left to ac- 
count for the designation ; and this is the more to be regretted, as the 
travelling here upon all-fours is so laborious as to demand some kind of 
stimulant. When we have almost made up our minds to become semi- 
circular for the rest of our lives, the roof rises unexpectedly to an enor- 
mous altitude, and a man would be enabled to straighten himself though 
he should stand thirty feet in his shoes. We are now in what was evi- 
dently the great chamber of audience, and it is the last in the palace to 
which we shall be able to penetrate. A grand, stern, justice-hall it is, 
surrounded with objects of awe rather than of beauty. Upon the huge 
sombre walls are written mysterious Runic characters; and from the 
roof hang dusky chandeliers of stalactite, which shed a doubtful light 
over the scene. We are now two thousand horizontal feet from the en- 
trance of the palace, and half as many feet perpendicular from the upper 
air! It is indeed Ingleborough Within, and yet we have probably not 
seen one-tenth of the wonders of this fairy home. A low archway leads 
from the hall into water, and darkness, and space, along which adventu- 
rous mortals have swum and struggled for several hundred yards further, 
and still have been far from finding the places whither the banished race 
have betaken themselves. That they are within there, somewhere, is all 
we must be content to know. 

And now we must return along the splendid succession of hall and 
corridor, into daylight. The sun gleams brightly enough upon herb and 
leaf, upon rock and downland, but it meets with no such glittering re- 
sponse as our homely candles have been evoking from stalactite and 
spar. This poor dull earth of ours cannot stand comparison with fairy- 
land! Ah, who to see the rugged face of that bluff old Yorkshire moun- 
= would dream of the rich heart-chambers that lie in Ingleborough 

ithin ? 

—_——S 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
Concluded. 


In 1823 Beethoven determined to dispose of his “ Mass,” the unfortu- 
nate “ too late” manuscript, by subscription, and to effect this desirable 
object he offered it to the courts of Europe, for 50 ducats. Four sove- 
reigns, the Emperor of Russia, and the kings of France, Prussia, and 
Saxony, accepted the offer. A fifth copy was disposed of to Prince Anton 
von Radziwill, Governor of Posen, and M. Schelble took the sixth and 
last for the Cecilia club at Frankfort on the Maine. A curious anecdote 
is related in connection with the disposal of one copy to the Prussian 
power. The Prussian ambassador Prince von Hatzfeld, whether from 
orders to that effect, or from his own impulse is not known, commissioned 
the director of chancery to enquire of Beethoven whether he would not 
prefer the honour of a royal order, and the prestige of seeing it dangling 
from his coat, to the vulgar consideration of the 50 ducats. But Beeth- 
oven would none of the “ order.” ‘All the orders of nobility which I 
condescend to wear,” he used to say “ are here and here’”’—touching his 
forehead and his breast. So when the very doubtful advantage of the 
“ Prussian honour” was pressed on him, he very emphatically and deci- 
dedly uttered the two simple words, “ fifty ducats.” It was but a stupid 
proposal to make to a man of his known republican feelings, after all, 
and his prompt rejection of it, proved it to be so. 

It has been remarked that Goethe’s partiality for Beethoven, and his 
warmly expressed feelings of regard, were ephemeral in their duration, 
and a proof of this awaited the musician. While the subcription for the 
“ Mass’? was going on he wrote to Goethe and asked him to recommend 
it to the Grand Duke of Weimer ; but Goethe was oblivious of the exist- 
ence of one for whom he had formerly expressed such friendship. He 
neither took the trouble to answer the letter, nor did he comply with the 
request, and the only result to the disappointed musician was the morti- 
fication of having written. He never subjected himself to a like insult 
again, for he carefully abstained from preferring = future request. 

Louis XVIII. was Sovereign of France at that time, and not content- 
ing himself with simply —e with the terms of the subscription, he 
(on its receipt) directed a gold medal to be forwarded to the composer, 











and hed such a pitch that on one occasion, when the blunders of the 
orchestra were entirely ascribable to this failing, the priacipal person 

gaged in it was pelled to request the composer to resign his post 
—showing him the ruinous result of his directorship. Beethoven com- 
plied with the request, but he was gloomy, and sad, and silent for the 
aay and evidently remembered the circumstance painfully some time 


In 1823, he was requested by Count Moritz Von Dietrichstein, to com- 
pose a Mass for the Emperor of Austria. Count Moritz was Court di- 
rector of music, and had been urged to this request by Count Lichnow- 
sky, who was a great friend and admirer of Beethoven, and who thought 
it would be advantageous to him to be brought closely under the notice 
of royalty. Beethoven was pleased at the request, and began the “ Mass’’ 
at once, but ill-health, and annoyances, aud anxieties, obliged him to 
relinquish the work, and when the latter ceased, and an improvement 
oe a in the former, a new composition, (the third Symphony) 
floated through his brain, and chased away the Emperor’s Mass. A legal 
dispute with a publisher, which terminated disastrously for Beethoven, 
fretted him very much at this time, and seriously impaired his slender 
income, as he was compelled to part with one of his 
fray the debt. 

In 1823, he removed to Hetzendorf, and took a suite of apartments be- 
longing to the Baron Von Pronay. These rooms were beautifully si- 
tuated, and the procpect from the windows delighted him. He had every 
comfort, every necessary convenience, and, as he glanced around him, 
he seemed perfectly contented. But his old mania returned on him ; 
and, as he looked and looked, an uncomfortable feeling came over him. 
There was nothing he could dislike—nothing he could make an available 
and reasonable excuse for a change of residence. The water was 
good, so that plea was denied him ; he had plenty of sunshine, neither 
too much nor too little—that resource failed him also; the villa was 
neither damp nor unhealthy, nor in any way undesirable—in fact, there 
was no fault to be found with it—at least Beethoven, with all his apti- 
tude for fault-finding, could discover none. He was not pleased, and was 
beginning to be seriously uncomfortable, when he hit upon an annoy- 
ance which was too heavy to bear,and which demanded an instant change 
of abode! And what was this tremendous evil which required the sacri- 
fice of a large amount of rent—for he had paid for his lodgings for some 
months in advance, and that was a very serious consideration—and com- 
pelled him to a speedy departure? Nothing more nor less than that the 
Baron, whenever he encountered him, bowed too obsequiously ! The poor 
Baron was driving the inmate of his house away by the very means 
which he took to please him, and committed the terrible misteke of sup- 
posing that the great man would be pleased by the implied flattery of 
his deferential bows. ‘ 

However, he was himself again as soon as he had resolved on a pte- 
text for removal, and lost no time in acting on this pretext. He went 
to Baden ; sought and engaged lodgings, and then removed all his goods 
and chattels there ; and as these goods and chattels included his grand 
pianoforte, the removal was a more important affair than the flitting of 
a bachelor is generally. These tant changes of resid might have 
suited the master, but it certainly did not agree with the constitution 
of the instrament, and in a few years it was very much the worse for the 
locomotive tendency of its owner. His next choice of a residence would, 
in one respeet, have been comformable to his former propensities. It was 
close, unhealthy, dark, and dismal—in every way undesirable for him ; 
and another change, for once, became a matter of sound duty and policy. 
But now change was no easy matter, for his money ran short, and 
he had to work, besides, to make more ; and change of residence took 
up time which being the medium of work, was the bank from which 
his diminishing resources were replenished. So he remained in his 
filthy lodgings, and for the time being was compelled to put up with 
all the discomforts of them. 

In this same year (1823) he was urged by several musical friends 
to write another opera. The notion pleased him, and he set to work 
to select a proper subject for the libretto ; but here a difficulty arose, 
and no theme could be found to meet the tastes of those who were con- 
cerned in this matter of the opera. At last the poet, M. Franz Grills- 
parzer, brought the poem of “ Melusina” to Beethoven, who, approving 
ot it, assigned to the late lamented and justiy-admired Madame Sontag 
the part of ‘“ Melusina.’’ The failure of “ Fidelio” had made him 
very chary of producing another operatic composition ; and, in the pre- 
seat instance, although he liked the story and had a prima donna 
ready, than whom none could be better, he would not enter fully into 
the work until he had discussed it in all its various bearings. A trifle 
induced him to throw it aside and disappoint the expectant. In No- 
vember of the same year, after having relinquished the idea of the 
opera, he began the “ Ninth Symphony,” and finished it in 1824, In 
this grand composition there is no evidence of the increasing weak- 
ness of the composer, although his health was then in a miserable 
state; nor did he go the way to amend it. He had a medical man, 
and he listened to his advice so far as sending for and obtaining the pre- 
scribed medicines ; but the irregularity with which he took these doses 

made them worse than useless. Sometimes he would take a dose, then 
he would omit three ; and then, on busy days, he would take the po- 
tion intended for the whole day at once, “ to save trouble.” Thus, 
no good result could be expected, and, of course, none was obtained. 
As soon as the “ Ninth Symphony”’ was finished, Beethoven turned his 
attention to the composition of an oratorio entitled “ The Victory of 
the Cross,” but a combination of circumstances delayed its progress, 
and the introduction of Italian music into Vienna placed another obsta- 
cle in the way of its completion, The music of Rossini, and of his 
school, which now became popular in Vienna, by appealing more strongly 
to the passions than the heroic style of German melody, pleased the pub- 
lic. Thus Beethoven was out of favour, and the oratorio he wisely 
judged would be out of favour too, and, therefore, he as wisely also de- 
termined for the present to leave it alone ; for Beethoven wanted money, 
and money was the result of public favour, and, therefore, public favour 
was to be courted, and the oratorio neglected. 3 

But all this preyed deeply on the mind and spirits of Beethoven. 
Health, fame, money—all going, if not gone !—his deafness confirmed ! 
It was a harrowing state to be in, and so he felt it. True, the great 
people noticed him courteously when they met him, but their notice 
seemed more condescension than anything else, and Beethoven was 
pained at it. The fact was, that a new idol had arisen, and the fickle- 
minded public worshipped it, and forgot its former deity. Rossini was 
in the fashion, Beethoven out of it. Under this state of feeling the latter 
was determined to desert Vienna, and bring out his “ Mass” and the 
“ Ninth Symphony” in Berlin ; but a petition, an expostulatory address, 
was presented to kim, praying him to relinquish this idea, and allow 
Vienna to have the honour of introducing these compositions to the mu- 
sical world. This address was headed by the name of his friend and ad- 
mirer, Prince C. Lichnowsky, and this name was followed by many 
others noted in that gay capital, either for their intellectual acquire- 
ments, high social standing, or acknowledged moral worth. : 

The neglected musician was sm y | affected when this memorial was 
presented to him, and his sensitive heart acknowledged with gratitude 
the kindness of those who stood by him in his disappointment. : 

«J will read it alone ; I will read it when I am by m self,” he said, 
and tears were in his eyes as he spoke ; and when he had read it, there 
was the smile of pleasant thought on his anxious, eaddened face, for he 
felt that he was not forgotten by all, but that a little faithful band stood 
firmly to him, and could not be drawn aside by any new-found attraction! 

Beethoven a heart keenly alive to either kindoess or urkind- 
neas ; and even if he had been a musician of merely ordinary merit, his 
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yment for the work done, 
. He wrote again and again, and at last received an 
official persons to whom he had applied, stating 
gone to Persia to join the army, and had left no in- 
payment of his debt to Beethoven. 

winter of the same year, 1824-5, he was attacked with a severe 
which lasted until the spring, when he became a little better, and 


was not so. He still continued his vicious life ; 
vice and folly, and his studies were forgotten. His failure at one of the 
examinations, caused by his own neglect, had such an effect upon him 
that he made an attempt on his life. This-crime, according to the laws 
of his country, was punishable by the civil authorities, who took charge 
of him for a time, and thea handed him over to his uncle, with the order 
to keep him only one day in his house, as for that period alone was he 
permitted to remain in Vienna. Thus was he virtually exiled by his owao 
vices and follies. Eventually a commission was obtained for him, through 
the interest of M. Von Breuning, and, out of consideration for Beethoven, 
Lieutenant-Field-Marshal Stutterheim consented to receive him into his 
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these orders, Beethoven laid aside the oratorio and the 
mgaged on. The price Prince Nicholas Von Ga- 


, and the compositions were forwarded to the 
money came in return ; and when a long 
finances 


considerably, he wrote to the 
He obtained no 


In 1825, he accepted an offer for the purchase of the “ Second Mass ” 

and the “ Ninth Symphony.” For the former he received 1,000 florins ; 

o tbe same house which had bought these 

of Mainz), he also sold five other pieces—ic., the 

pferlied, Bundelsleid, Ariette, and Bagatelles for 

For these he had 430 

the same time, brought him in 130 ducats, in addition to the above 
sums, so that he was tr og off again as to money matters. 

, Beethoven removed to the Schwarzpanier 

House, situated on the glacis of the suburb of Wabring, and at that resi- 


ducats. Two quatuors also, at 


life was passed ; and well might it be 


al, for there came upon him the greatest disappointments of 

is nephew, for whom he had dene so much, and whom he loved as 
his own son, proved nothing bat a disgrace to him. His boyhood had 
eae of falsehood and cbicanery, and the 

characteristics of the child matured into the nature of the stripling. 
At the age of 17 he left school and returned to his uncle’s house, attend- 
ing (for the continuance of his education) the course of philosophy at the 
versity, from which institution he was in the end expelled for bad 
was felt acutely by Beethoven, and embittered 
the remainder of his life. The expulsion 
young man to seek some other place for the continuance of his studies, 
and the choice of those who were competent judges fell on the Polytech- 


‘om the college obliged the 


vice-director of the Polytechnic, was 


joint. guardian, with Beethoven, over the nephew, and therefore it seemed 
peculiarly advantageous for him to be placed there. 
One would have thought that the expulsion from the university would 


to this unhappy young man, bat it 
is time was spent in 


he anxiety be had suffered on account of the nephew, added to the ex- 
posure to the bitter December air, in a journey undertaken in that ne- 
phew’s cause, destroyed the remaining vestige of health in Beethoven, 
and the December of 1826 saw him a confirmed invalid. He applied to 
his two former physicians to attend him, but they were either too busy 
or too indifferent to obey the summons, and Dr. Wawruch, clinical pro- 
fessor, was called in, or rather sent in, by one who knew the musician’s 
need of medical aid. His primary disease was inflammation of the lungs, 
but symptoms of dropsy followed, and increased so 
though Dr. Wawrach would fain have denied the fact, there was no doubt 
about the nature of the complaint. He submitted to an operation on the 
18th of December, to another on the 8th of February, again on the 25th 
of the same month, and again on the 27th of February. 

Towards the end of January, Beethoven’s former friend, Dr. Malfatti, 
prescribed for him, He recommended the stimulant of iced punch, and, 
this remedy succeeding, he rallied a little, and appeared to be regaining 
somewhat of his former anes spirits. But this was only a flash in 
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auty. 
On the 24th of March, he became speedily and alarmingly worse, and 
ent for the dying was administered tohim. At about noon of 
, the last struggle began, and from this time up to six o’clock 
ou the even ng of the 26th never ceased. Then death came and released 
uring the continuance of a tremendous hail storm that the 
renowned composer breathed his last, in the 57th year of his 
26th of March, 1827. On @ post-mortem examination, it was discovered 
“that the auditory nerves were shrivelled and marrowless, the arteries 
running along over them stretched as over a crow-quill and knotty.” 
Thus was his deafness accounted for. 


of Wibring, more than twenty thousand 


ter, like all other characters, seems to have been a com- 
— impetuous and prone to take offence— 

and then as ready to forgive. His suspicion, the result of his deafness, 
He never would or could believe that people were 

fairly with him. He appears to have been something of a tyrant 
domestic establishment, for in a memorandum which he left 


The training of his nephew was singularly injudicious, and he com- 


is latter circumstance, added to the vicious life of hew, ali- 
enated Beethoven from him ; but a few ‘ae sda og ve oud 


made a new will bequeathing the whole 
ing to the account of Dr. 


of his greatly 
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diminished income, he wrote (under the impression that he might be re- 
duced to positve want), to some musical friends in London, asking them 
to set his case before the Philharmonic Society, and 
& former proposal into execution, and give a concert in his behalf. The 
society retuined a most generous answer to this appeal, and begged Beet- 
hoven’s acceptance of the sum of one hundred pounds sterling, “ to pro- 
vide the necessary comforts and conveniences during his illness.” This 
noble society—noble in its prompt generosity—furthermore added, that 
assistance, it would be most willingly 

granted to bim on his wy | his wants known. 
hilharmonic directors, that he expressed 
his wish of composing either a symphony, or something else for them, 
ymphony,”’ intending it 
and promising to himself that it should eclipse all his other works in 


uest them tocarry 


for the society, 


e, on the 


less than twelve new servants in as 


tted one error than which none could more effectually destroy any || 
esteem which that nephew would feel for him—and this ‘user was his 
son. Without doubt she was a very worthless 


but there was no need of displaying h _ 
boy, especially as he retained a ¢ fy aying her worthlessness to her 


his finding out her abode and going to see her, and after that 
ing with her, although his uncle had positively forbiddea 


n amount of affection for her, evi- 


before his death all his 


Bach, who had been appointed ex- 
including the produce of the sale of 




















































provide the dinner must frequently have been wanting. 

Beethoven’s compositions are well known to the musical world, aad 
the musical portion of mankind will scarcely care for a dissertation on 
their merits. He wrote 74 songs and ballads, of which the “ Adelaide ”’ 
may be considered one of the best, perhaps the very best. Of his instru- 
mental pieces we may mention the “ Sonate Pathetique” which he dedi- 
cated to Lichnowsky. This traly beautiful composition conveys exactly 
the idea which its title would imply. The opening movement is very 
fine—the “ allegro” which follows it plaintive and beautiful ; the “ ada- 
gio” as perfect as any musical composition can be. There is a grandeur 
in the melancholy of this work which is unsurpassabdle. ene aed 
of the scientific beauties of Beethoven’s works, there is a peculiar charm 
in the delicate feeling displayed throughout—a kiod of melody of the 
soul, displaying itzelf through the melody of harmonious sounds—and he 
always conveys the impressions he means toconvey. In the Pastoral 
anes we are in the midst of n fields, and peg ty and 

scenes, while in the “Funeral March” we appear to be following 
the dead to their silent home. 


ides the above-named compositions, Beethoven has left us ample 


evidence of his industry and his genius. He wrote 35 sonatas for the 
piano-forte ; 13 miscellaneous pieces for the same instrument ; 42 varia- 
tions on favourite airs, also, for the piano ; 10 overtures ; 10 symphonies, 
besides duetts, trios, quartetts, quintetts, concertos, sextetts, and septetts. 
These with his vocal works, his masses, oratorios, and operas, 
luminous eollection of about 300 pieces. The prices he received for these 


varied, according to their extent, and the period at which they were 
written, In 1823, he accepted an offer of one hundred guineas for three 


uartetts, the compositions to be delivered on the payment of the money. 

‘bis condition was special! 
forced by Beethoven, who 
with his money’s worth. 


He was always extremely anxious to visit England, as he ae ie 
an 

is pro- 
posed visit in 1824 was set aside by the graceless conduct of his nephew. 
In personal appearance Beethoven was not good looking. He was 
short, but of a compact and muscular figure ; his head was out of propor- 
tion to, and too large for, the rest of his body. His features were how- 
ever eng marked and intelligent, and his face was expressive. One 
e had which we can scarcely account for, he could never 

riod of his life, this might be put 
down to his deafness ; but in the earlier part of his existence, when in all 
probability he was the most devoted follower of Terpsichore, this malady 
was not of sufficient importance to prevent his hearing the musical ac- 
companiment to pedal evolutions. Therefore we cannot in this way ac- 
count for the strange fact of this very perfect musician not being able to 
er of an orches- 
pe fori , not able to dance in time !— 

almost as great an anomaly in that, as in his character of the deaf com- 


would be more fully appreciated, and get on better in our countr 
his own; but his wish was never gratified, as has been seen. 


peculiarity 


dance in time. During the latter 


accomplish the simple act of dancing in time. 


The lead 
tra, the director of musical perf 





poser and musical enthusiast. 


His eccentricities have called down censure on him, but the circum- 
In his childhood he was 
treated with neglect and harshness by his father, a state of feeling which 
might have been the consequence of the injurious and false reports of the 
boy’s disgraceful though royal parentage. Then his deafness was a chaf- 
ing source of sorrow, as we have seen in the progress of his life, and, of 
course, tended to increase the natural irritability of his very impatient 
temper ; and, again, if he had imputed his father’s harshness to the above 
stated cause, this would have also galled and fretted Lim into the angry, 


stances of his life should plead in his excuse. 


impetuous, and even suspicious being he was. 


But mercifully shall Beethoven be judged, in consideration of the plea- 
sure he has afforded us, and the valuable bequest he has left to the musi- 
cal world. In his errors he was only like the generality of mankiad, and 

rtion of them moreover; for Beethoven’s faults were not 
vices. In his talent his individuality is proclaimed—and while we for- 
give the angry, hasty, and suspicious creature—one of a multitude of 
others, similar to him unfortunately, we may admire the unrivalled ge- 
nius—the unit who, in the centre of a little band of spirits like himself 


the better 


stands above the multitude—a statue to the triumphs of genius in man. 
$< 


DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION. 
BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 
A Review. 


Once. when Johnson and Robertson met at dinner, and the talk turned 
on history, the Doctor took occasion to say that there was one we! hn 
fe. 


should like to see well done,—that relating to manners—to 


form a vo- 








named in the agreement, and rigidly en- 
ways liked to have his money, when he parted 
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. malady should have for him, and preserved him from | furniture, music, and bank shares, amounted to 10,232 florins. The | nity. As however, wag Wi 
ie = “a wi fae nes ee ee ecu Wat “4 so did Crna’ ie is orhern nod more Tosaaan’ 
presentation address, accordance florins became the possession nephew. It seems strange a Celtic people rade, > of temper 

of Slente wee prageh Ries te the self-im- "illo he had this propouty be should hove aered went, snd. cheast, Siete. Deave, aod possessed ‘of virtacs of their’ own, Somewhat like te eget 
; in which he lived, he consented to at two con- | fore, have asked for aid. However, no matter how in- | sians of our own day. These Highland clansmen the English of 
p be at the theatre in Vienna. The first of these succeeded 1¢@ the facts, such they were, and such they must stand. © that time contemptuously called Redshanks, with to their naked 
r the was filled to overflowing, and the was tre- smallness of this bequest seems to be inconsistent with the requi- | hirsate limbs—were the relics of a greater who Oace occupied al] 
, 6. bes she epee ean’ wee © Comgiots and brought | ted labour of the bequeather. Beethoven wrote immensely, and obtained | Scotland, and of whose blood some portion was With that of the 
: mortification on a ready sale for his compositions, yet he was straitened during his life | Scots of the Lowlands, produc a certain fervour of character—« p 
Tn 1824, Beethoven an invitation to visit England, and on the | time, and only left as is seen above, 10,232 florins. Servidium ingenium Scotorum” is not found in purely Teutonic’ ny. 
20th of December, of the same , the invitation was Te- very parsimonious in some cases, in others he seemed to | tures, The monarchy had nated with them in the sixth cen. 
Posted bythe Pulharmoalo Sacloty ‘of London, who” ofited him have no of the value of money ; thus at one period of his life, when | tury of the Christian and gradually abeorbed. the reat a got 
guineas if he would superintend the performance of his own his income was bot 3,400 florins, we find him expending 1,100 in rent—a land, even while its original subjects were hemmed more and mora 
works at their conccrts. There was a further proviso connected with Pv ape pete ap dhe Adare time sek pect wed vod within the hilly north. But, by the of female heirs, this thorn 
Sis eir et tee anne Sanires quinene. be So seen, Rok tering Me ont 1,100 more, that he then gave to his servants a farther sum of 900 | encircled crown bad come, in the fourteenth century, into a family of 

dence in England he should write a new symphony and concerto, to be | florins, leaving only 300 florins, for all other purposes. No wonder he had | Norman-English extraction, bearing the name of Stuart.” 
performed at the Philbarmonic, the copyright, however, to continue the | “ sad days” (anglicé, days when dinner was an imaginary observance),| It is not very many years since half of this statement would have as. 

noted down in his diary—under such management the wherewithal to | tonished the E 


(whom ommended to James’s admiration as th 
in his pedigree) had addressed a charter Normannis, Anglis et Scotis, put- 
ting the Scoti last! The said charter—by which the Abbey of Kelso 
was founded— is still to be seen in the Register House of 
and gives a curious illustration of the position which races occupied in 
Scotland in the twelfth century. 
Now, this fact of the predominant Teuton influence in Scotland ex. 
_ the progress of which the book before us is a partial recorg 

verywhere, we see a character developing itself which is fundamental 
akin to the English character. But the grain had fallen on a stonjer 
ground, and came up more slowly and in smaller quantities. Wha 
makes the history of Scotland in modern times so piquant is the 
the transition from opposite states of social life made so complatel ‘ 
From being extra wild, the Scotsman became extra respectable, i 
was first famous for his perfervidum ingenium, and then famous for his over 
canny pradence and ple He kept up the old feudal fighting ang 
rioting longer than anybody, and then took to high farming and 
tarianism with a severity which became equally proverbial. Dumfries. 
shire, for instance, produced ballads and blood-feuds almost down to 
Milton’s time, and may now challenge most places in cattle and turnips, 
The traveller who reads Mr, Chambers’s book in the “Scotch expres” 
from Euston Square will wonder as he reads, but he will wonder stil] 
more when he has crossed the Borders, and finds the order, the richness, 
the loveliness, the civilization, that embosom the old ruins of places 
thai, but a few generations ago, were the scenes of some of the wildest 
stories in these “ Annals.” 

A philosopher, not blind to the unfavourable 
ism, may still admit that a great deal was done in accomplishing this 
social revolution by the Kirk. If the Celtic peasantry of the Highlands 
have not been in the habit of shooting their landlords, it is not only be- 
cause they had less provocation than their Irish kinsmen. The truth is, 
too, that only Presbyterianism could have suited a nation where the 
noblesse retained their old powers later and in numbers than in 
any other country, of the West. Clarendon observed, that the common 
— in Scotland still remained in a kind of vassalage. What could 

ave fought against this so well as a religious system which took its 
ministers from the people, and stamped them with the seal of a spiritual 
superiority? The relation of the “ ministers” to James, and their posi- 
tion in the State under Charles, more resembled the old priestly power 
of the feudal ages, than some systems which were nearer in form to the 
institutions of those times. What Laud could not attain for Ais order, 
with all the prestige of tradition and ecclesiastical rank, was enjoyed in 
Scotland by Henderson or Dickson, plain “ misters,” who dared not 
have formally claimed half the dignity which every Puseyite curate 
conceives to be his natural right. The Presbyteries of the most feudal 
eountry in Europe made nothing of bringing a Douglas to his knees; 
and all James’s “ divine right” did not save him from being sharply re- 
buked by a minister when he happened to give vent to an oath. Many 
passages in these volumes illustrate the stern government of this apiri- 
tual democracy, which is a the most important fact in mo- 
dern Scottish history. Take the following specimens : 

“In 1598, we find the presbytery of Glasgow concerning itself about 
@ young man who had passed his father without lifting his bonnet. He 
was judged ‘a stubborn and disobedient son to his father.’ About 1574, 
the kirk-session of Edinburgh was occupied for some days in considering 
the case of Niel Laing, accused of making a pompous convoy and super- 
fluous banqueting at the marriage of Margaret Danielston, ‘ to the great 
slander of the kirk,’ which had forbid such doings. The absence of ex- 
ternal_appearances of joy in Scotland, in contrast with the frequent holi- 
dayings and merry-makings of the Continent, has been much remarked 
upon. We find in the records of ecclesiastical discipline clear traces of 
the process by which this distinction was brought about. To the puritan 
kirk of the sixteenth ond seventeenth centuries every outward demons- 
tration of natural good spirits was a sort of sin, to be as far as possible 
repressed. To make marriages sober and quiet was one special object, 
It was customary in humble life for a young couple, on being wedded, 
to receive miscellaneous company, and hold a kind of ball, each person 
contributing towards the expenses, with something over for the benefit 
of the young pair. Such a custom has been kept up almost to our own 
time, but much shorn of its public spirit. In the latter year of the six- 
teenth century, it was customary for the party to go to the Market-cross, 
and dance round it. At Stirling, October 30, 1600, the kirk-session, 
finding ‘ there has been great dancing and vanity publicly at the Cross 
usit by married persons and their company on their marriage day,’ took 


ts of Presbyterian. 





The same want was felt in that age by Gibbon and Voltaire ; and there 
is even a greater curiosity shown about it in our own. Somehow or 
other, however, we still, for the most part, have to desire the social ele- 
ment in our histories. We have to read one book for the politics and the 
other for the manners of a nation,—though it requires no great philoso- 


pher to see that the two must be inextricably related and connected. 


sity of perusing this work by Mr. Chambers. Pinkerton, in his History, 
compromised the matter by adding special dissertations on the social 
progress of the country. But Mr. Chambers begins where he leaves off, 
and the knowledge contained in the book before us could only be got 


men have not the time, and another class of men have not the industry. 
It is a compilation, of course, but one that is beyond the mark of an 
ordinary compiler,—requiring more judgment and taste than such a per- 
son would be likely to possess. We ought to be obliged to Mr. Cham- 
bers for doing a kind of thing which a smaller man than Mr. Chambers 
would probably have thought beneath him. He has stooped to be use- 
ful, practical, and unpretending, and to employ a note-book and scissors 
when capable of employing the tabula and stylus. The reverse of the pro- 
cess is commoner; but on the whole it is respectable to prefer one’s 
country to oneself, and to be content with the praise of industry and 
common sense for the future benefit of poet, historian, or philosopher. 
Having introdaced our author in this fashion, we shall let him say a few 
words about the state of Scotland at the time when his Annals open :— 
“Our attention lights, a few years after the middle of the sixteenth 
century, on a little independent kingdom in the northern of the 
British —a tract of country now thought romantic beautiful, 
then hard-favoured and sterile, chiefly mountainous, penetrated by deep 
inlets of the sea, and suffering under a climate not so objectionable on 
account of cold as humidity. It contains a scattered population of pro- 
bably 700,000 :— the Scots—thought to be a very ancient nation, 
descended from a daughter of Pharaoh, King of Egypt, and living under 
a monarchy believed to have originated about the time that Alexander 
conquered India. A very poor, rade country it is, as it well might be 
in that age, and seeing that it lay so far to the north and so much out 
of the highway of civilization. No well formed roads in it—no posts for 
etters or for travelling. There was a printing-press in the head town, 
Edinburgh, bat not another anywhere. A regular localised court of law 
had not yet existed in it thirty years. No stated means of education, 
excepting a few grammar-schools in the principal towns, and three small 
universities, Society consisted mainly of a large icultural class, 
half easlaved to the lords of the soil: above all, obliged to follow them 
in war. Other industrial pursuits to be found only in the burghs, the 
chief of which were Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, and 
In reality, though it was not known then, the bulk of the 

people of Scotland were a branch of the great Teutonic race which pos- 
sesses and some other countries in the north-west of Europe. 
Precisely the same people they were with the bulk of the English, and 
ig essentially the same language, though for ages they had been 
incessantly at war with that richer and more advanced commu- 
















Just as the satirists and dramatists of antiquity have to-be read for their 
historical value, so it is with modern times. A Scotchman may read 
Tytler as attentively as he pleases, and still fiad himself under the neces- 


elsewhere by a course of miscellaneous reading for which one class of 





to put a stop to the practice. It ordained ‘that nane be mar- 

ried till ten pounds be consigned, for the better security that there be 
nae mair a’en for ane bridal lawing than five wry a according to or 
der,’ ‘ with certification, gif the order of the bridal lawing be broken, 
the said ten pounds sall be confiscat.’ In like manner the kirk-session of 
Cambusnethan, in September, 1649, ordained ‘that there suld be no 
pipers at bridals, and who ever suld have a piper playing at their bridal, 
sall lose their consigned money.’ Aad in June next year, the same rev- 
erend body decreed that men and women ‘ guilty of promiscuous danc 
ing,’ should stand in a public place and confess their fault. The power 
of the kirk to enforce its discipline and maintain conformity, was a for- 
midable one, resting ultimately on their sentence of excommunication, of 
which the following contemporary description may be given: ‘..+++. 
whasoever incurs the —— thereof is given over in thir days by the 
ministers, in presence of the haill people assembled at the kirk, in the 
hands of Satan, as not worthy of Christian society, and therefore madé 
odious to all men, that they should eschew his company, and refuse him 
all kind of hospitality ; and the person thus continuing in refusal by the 
space of a haill year, bis goods are decerned to appertain to the king, sa¢ 
lang as the disobedient lives.’ ” 2 

The excuse for and explanation of all this strictness is the fearful vi0- 
lence of the social life which it was aiming to coerce, All who know 
Piteairn’s “Criminal Trials” kaow what kind of things were done i0 
those days in Scotland,—and we might run through Mr. Chambers’s 

ges and pick up the materials for ballad or tale every other miaute. 
Boch @ process helps a man to understand why the most popular novelist 
of modern times should have been a Scotsman ; while the fact that the 
Kirk was the agent in suppressing the romantic element in Scotland 
equally explains the fact that so many Scots literati have been Episcops; 
lians. 

One feature of this work may suggest matter at once to the novelist 
and the philosopher,—we allude to the copious historical notices of Scot- 
tish witehcraft which Mr. Chambers has brought together. * * 

The ghastly humour with which the “Deil” was associated in the 
popular Sco mind was perhaps more terrible fhan the awe which he 
inspired. Inexplicable as many of the phenomena of witchcraft seem [0 
the modern mind, the key to the whole belief is the intense realism with 
which. our ancestors thought of the Enemy. He was not a Principle of 
Evil, ese he, but a real living terrible personage, who co 
manifest himself in the flesh whensoever he pleased. Burns exactly ex 
presses the popular notion of his constant presence :— 

I’ve heard my reverend grannie say, 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 
Or where auld, ruin’d castles gray 


Y fright tue nightly meal 
e fri; hi; wand'rer’s way 
Wi’ eldritch p Boning 


In fact, he was a familiar terror, and might pass out of the invisible 4 
the visible world at any moment. If we are not mistakea, they stil 
show at Stobhall the window through which the “ foul thief” attempted 
to carry off Lady Lilias Drummond, on which occasion the butler save 
her ladyship by holding stoutly on to her leg.—His usual amours wer? 
more plebeian. : 

On the whole, these volumes are a desirable accession to our shelves, 
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. HE RIGHT HON. EDWARD ELLICE. 
So many of our Colonial readers are cognisant, more or less, of the 
med gentleman, that they will be amused at this little political 
of him taken from a London paper, and evidently from the pen of 


i 


4 Among these stands pre-eminent the Right Hon. Edward Ellice. For 

a year, though rarely taking part in the debates of St. Stephen’s, 
Mr. Billige hes played a deep, quiet, ape pen ge in the coteries of 
private life, far more important in its results on the state 
of Whiggism in the nineteenth century than many of our readers are pro- 


t Hon. Edward Ellice is a gentleman for whose parentage you 
in vain in the pages of Hardwicke’s Shilling House of Commons, 
Fie the city of Losdon, of respectable onnexions, who traded 
in the city o on, Oo le connexions, who 
West Indies and Canada. Becoming in 1809 the 
prother-in-law of Earl Grey, Mr. Ellice gave up his mercantile pursuits 
jn the City for the pursuits of politics, some forty years ago, when he 
took bis seat as the Whig representative of his present constituency at 
Coventry, which, wisely sppreneting his wealth and political influence, 
has‘only once dispensed with his services during that period—we mean 
at the general election of 1826, which drove so many Whig leaders and 
followers a eee he private life. He zs a 
politi on as a minorum gentium among the by a 
pe marriage with a daughter of the late Lord Albemarle, and widow 
of Mr. Coke, of Holkham, afterwards Earl of Leicester, by which union. 
be was brought into nearer contact with the great Whig houses of Suf- 
Lansdowne, and Lichfield. These alliances were well calculated to 
the fortunes of a Whig who was, like Mr, Ellice, an extensive 
and West Indian Lae mageoa and accordingly we find him ap- 
on Earl Grey’s on to power, joint Secretary of the Trea- 
re his mercantile knowledge doubtless proved useful to him. 
this post he was promoted, in 1833, to the Secretaryship at War, 
be held for a time under Lord Melbourne. The heavy work of 
however, seems to have had but few charms for Mr. Ellice, and 
under Melbourne’s second tenure of power, nor during the Ad- 
ion of Lord John Kussell, did the wealthy merchant seek or 
accept its cares and responsibilities. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may sound, Mr. Ellice has lived a busy 
Ministerial life. He is popular in Society, keeps 9 good table, plays a 
good rubber of whist ;* is well known at the Reform Club and Brookes’ ; 
and finally, as an ex-whipper-in af the Whigs, he knows the lie of the 
land admirably. Whatis more, he owns a large and spacious mansion 
in Arlington-street, and is well skilled in dispensing its hospitality to 

Whigs ofall and every school, whether from Eogland, Scotlund, 
Under his mahogany, it is credibly reported, even Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John have more than once forgot their mutual 
have been induced to shake hands and declare that they were 
the best fellows in the world, and to own that “‘ they would say no 
about it” respectively. In fact, Mr. Ellice, for the last thirty 
, has done for political parties what certain amiable dowagers are 
the habit of doing every season for the pouthies aspirants after the 
of Hymen—has given his Whig reunions, and in the pomacslogy 
Morning Post, “has thrown open his saloons to a distinguished Li- 
circle.’ ; 
has been the Ministerial work for which Mr. Edward Ellice would 
have been created ; he has diecharged his duty well, and de- 
retiring pension far better than several ex-Ministers that we 
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name. 

Parliament, though his name was frequently attached to ministerial 
whilst his Whig friends were in power, Mr. Ellice has never identi- 
fed himself in any marked manner with great and important questions, 
Itis true that he supported both Roman Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Act of 1832, and that his name appears in the division lists of 
the House as one of the steadiest, silent supporters of the measures in- 
troduced by his friends. and whilom colleagues—the Greys, Russells, 
Altborps, and Melbournes of nearly a quarter of a century ago. We do 
not find his name recorded in Hansard as a frequent speaker, except dur- 
ing his brief tenure of official life between 1830 and 1834, when, of course, 
he had to open his mouth on fiscal questions and to bring forward the 
army Mr. Ellice for the last twenty years has had the advan- 
tage of a double vote in Parliament, in the shape of his dutiful son, the 
member for St. Andrews, whose name always appears in the division 

ts by the side of his father. 

Of late years, since the death of Sir John H. Pelly, Mr. Ellice is under- 
stood to have been the holder of the largest interest in the Hudson’s 
| Company, and in fact, we believe, that he may be said, without any 

of overstating the case, to be the Hudson’s Bay Company itself. 
Mr. Ellice to call himself a Liberal, and to be (upon the bust- 
ings) an advocate of Free-trade, unrestricted competition, social pro- 
ee, and all the other articles of the genuine Liberal creed. Still he 
oes not shrink to identify himself with a company whose close mono- 
poly in North America makes commerce, — and colonisation 
stagnate in North America, in order that Mr. Ellice, and a few large 
English capitalists, may have and enjoy the right of chase and free war- 
ten over a tract of country some three or four times as large as France, 
to the exclusion of the hardy and thrifty Saxon race who, transplanted 
to that country, would soon subdue it beneath the plough, and found a 
colony as valuable and as self-supporting as Canada or Australia. Such 
isa specimen of the ee Liberal, species — exemplified in the 
person of the Right Honourable Edward Ellice, M.P. for Coventry. 


Es 
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PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 


The ings in either House during the week ending on the 4th 
inst., with reference to the British “ aggressions” in the Gulf of Mexico, 
Will be noticed elsewhere. 

In the House of Lords, on the 1st inst., Lord Clarendon defended the 

ry, beainst Mr. Disraeli’s overdrawn attack at Slough. Lord 


Tep 

On the 4th, Lord Dery intimated that the Governor-General of In- 
Was supreme in military as well as civil matters, and that he had no 
reason to believe that any difficulties had ever taken place between Sir 

Colin Campbell and Lord Canning. 
a the 2d inst., in the House of Commons, Washington Wilkes, the 
tor who was imprisoned for a breach of the privileges of the House, 
as » having withdrawn the libellous charges made in his 


The bill abolishing the propert; 
Ment was through the Comm ui 
a. the 3d, in the Commons, the Atlantic Telegraph Company bill was 

hy third time and passed, as also the Property Qualification bill. 
whole gave notice that he should shortly call attention to the 

Tie aubiest of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
woul Hor of the Exchequer, in reply to Mr. Gibson, said that it 
with oan be convenient to lay before the House the Correspondence 

Sir ae on the. subject of the Suez Canal. 
suminns WALSH asked whether it was in the contemplation of the Go- 
Gane to take any steps in consequence of the resolution of the House 
ueder the of placing ‘the whole administration and control of the army 

individual authority and control of a single Minister.—Mr. 

it said, that the division on the subject was taken in a very thin 
thon at z as the majority was so small (only two) it was not the inten- 
poo a Government to recommend any steps to be taken in conse- 
Mr. D the vote given on that occasion. 
tf the te in reply to a question, said there had been no rupture 
(2 the —_ ‘ations which bad been opened with the Emperor of China ; 
to Lord mow: what the Emperor had done was this: He had not sent 
Bigin to ar} Fe Shanghae, but bad sent a message requesting Lord 
rd age = Messenger at Canton. Lord Elgin, however, had then 

+ He could not | Lord Elgin’s instructions on the table, 


t would be inconvenient to the 


ualifications of members of Parlia- 
tee. 








Mr. Firzceratp stated i 
Britist that Mr. Tulin, a foreigner, had been appointed 
Britain — at Mobile, solely on the ground of public service MD Great 

- gh & certificate of naturalization had been refused him in 


in reply to an inquiry, confirmed the report that Mr: 


rele, lost, recently, while 
noc, {riends. “ Depend on eng & rubber 2 L ical os 





| as to the affairs in China, said it was impossi 


ee » : —— 








Elliot, military storekeeper at Weedon, had absconded, and sailed for 
America in the steamer of May 22, and stated that the amount of his de- 
wont uh Mr Dik ak. iries by Lord John Russell 
. D'Israk1t, in a , 

for him to afford any fresh 


The present Government had extended to 

t they were not aware of in ng to the north- 
ard, after he had been invited by the Chinese erament to repair to 
Canton, and what demands he had required from the Chinese Govern- 
ment they cuuld not say.—Mr. Bricut remarked that the original 
tion concerned only Great Britain, and the power of the country was 
amply sufficient to vindicate its honour, without entangling it in compli- 
cated relations with France, Russia, and the United States. He strongly 
urged the Government to bring the matter to a speedy termination. 
England was now at war with one-half the human race, and had fifteen 
thousand men and seventy ships in China, and he doubted whether the 
operations would be attended with the slightest benefit to trade.—Sir J. 
PakrneTon said it was intended to reduce the force in the East at the 
earliest practicable moment. 
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MR. DISRAELI’S. “CABAL.” 
Indiscreet and ill-timed as was the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s late 
speech to the Buckinghamshire farmers, there were parts of it remarka- 
ble for vigour and hard-hitting. Thus, for instance, did he mercilessly 
expose the intrigues of the Opposition, which culminated in Mr. Card- 
well’s Resolution. 
There exists at this moment in England that which has not existed 
since the days of Charles If. There is in England at this moment a ca- 
bal—{cheers]—a cabal which has no other object but to upset the Go- 
vernment of the Queen, and to ubtain their ends in a manner the most 
reckless, but the most determined. [Renewed cheers.] Now, this.cabal 
consists of some scheming English politicians, and some foreign intri- 
guers. [Hear.] They possess resources of all kinds, and in considerable 
amount, and they are reckless in the mode in which they dispose of them. 
{Hear.] Their social influences are considerable, and they are perver- 
ted without the slightest remorse to obtain their political ends, [Cheers.] 
They possess great of political infor » especially with re- 
ba 5 to foreign affairs, obtained in a manner not very constitutional. 
[Cheers.] They have succeeded in doing that which no cabal in modern 
times, I am proud to say, has yet succeeded in accomplishing ; they 
have in a great degree corrupted the only pure and independent press 
of England. (Loud cheers.] Innocent people in the country—[laugh- 
ter]—who look to the leading articles in the newspapers for advice and 
direction—who look to what are called leading organs to be the guar- 
dians of their privileges and directors of their political consciences— 
({laughter]—are not the least aware, because this sort of knowledge tra- 
vels slowly, that leading organs now are place hunters of the cabal— 
[cheers and laughter]—and that the once stern guardians of popular 
rights simper in the enervating atmosphere of gilded saloons. [Cheers 
and laughter.] Yes, gentlemen, it is too true that the shepherds who 
were once the guardians of the flock are now in league with the wolves 
—[laughter]—and therefore it is that enough we have been only three 
months in office, though during that space we have vindicated your hon- 
our, maintained the peace of Europe, which was in manifest peril, res- 
cued our countrymen from a foreign dungeon, made up a great defi- 
ciency in your finances, and yet reduced taxation, and laid a deep foun- 
dation for your future empire in the East—innocent people in the coun- 
try who read leading organs believe we are a Government that do no- 
thing, that we are a weak Government, and not entitled to the confi- 
dence of our country. [Laughter.] 
But, gentlemen, what would happen if the cabal were successful ? 
You know our policy, and you can judge of it by its fruits. Let the 
cabal be successful and in foreign affairs you will have a trackling fo- 
reign policy, while in home affairs you will have gradually established 
astroog and strict centralized Government, on the model of that Go- 
vernment which the cabal admired ; and whenever the spirit of the coun- 
try is interested in those improvements which the spirit of the age de- 





ion given him by the former Govern- | the Go 
his motive 


= night of the debate was expanded into a general vote of want ofcon- 


nce. 

Now, who conducted that debate in defence of the Government, and 
in opposition to the motion? Why, not members of the Government, but 
independent members of the House of Commons—{hear, hear]—some of 
them gentlemen of great eloquence and authority not connected with 

vernment in tics, bat, on the contrary, not professing those 
general principles which form the basis of our policy. yet saw 
through the flimsy web, and despised the authors of so perfidious and 
pernicious a movement. We, gentlemen, refer to that debate, with such 


ques- | confidence and triumph that we can fairly ask for a verdict wi the hands 


of the people of this country. [Hear, hear.} In point of fact, that ver- 
dict has been already given. [Hear.}] Until that vote of censure was 
brought forward we were receiving from the people of England a fair 
and eye es om oar We were accepted as a Government which 
ratipe he en office under such difficult circumstances as I have described, 
and the peculiar exercise of the ve of the Crown, was de- 
serving of a fair chance, and we were having akindly trial. I do not be- 
lieve that the t body of od res of this connie had any feeling 
but one, and was & feeling for those who had acceded to 
office under great difficulties, and who had sedulously and with devotion 
endeavoured to perform their duty.. [Hear, hear.] The moment, how- 
ever, that this motion was brought forward and introduced in the speech 
which was made upon that occasion by the right hon. member for Oxford 
—from the moment that the debate took place, the enlightened and in- 
dignant mind of the people of England declared at the moment, and in 
a manner which could not be mistaken, what its sense was of the conduct 
of certain public characters in those transactions, and if we had gone 
upon the hastings—which there is very little doubt we should have done 
before we should have fallen—I believe that the overthrow of the cabal 
ae have been one of the most signal in history. [Loud cries of hear, 
ear.] 

Now, this danger had been overcome by no unworthy management or 
concession on our part. [Hear.] It has been overcome, not by the united 
efforts of friends in a division, but, upon the contrary, it has been over- 
come by the intrinsic and internal sense of wrongdoing which 
prevailed in the ranks of our enemies. [Loud cheers] There is 
nothing like that last Friday evening in the history of the House 
of Commons. [Renewed cheers.] We came down to the house expecting 
to divide at 4 o’clock in the morning, I myself expecting probably to de- 
liver an address two hours after midnight, and I believe that even with 
the consciousness of a good cause that is no mean effort. [Hear.] Well, 
gentlemen, we were all assembled, our benches with their serried ranks 
seemed to rival those of our proud opponents, when suddenly there arose 
a wail of distress—(laughter)—but not from us. (Renewed laughter.) [ 
can only liken the scene to the mutiny of the Bengal army. (Laughter.) 
Regiment after regiment, corps after corps, general after general, all ac- 
knowledged that they could not march through Coventry. (Roars of 
laughter.) It was like a convulsion of nature rather than any ordinary 
transaction of human life. (Laughter.) I can only liken it to one of 
those earthquakes which take place in Calabria or Peru. (Laughter.) 
There was a rumbling murmur, a groan—(laughter)—a shriek, a sound 
of distant thunder. No one knew whether it came from the top or the 
bottom of the house. (Laughter.) There was a rent, a fissure in the 
ground, and then a village disappeared—(laughter)—then a tall tower 
toppled down, and the whole of the Opposition benches became one 
great dissolving view of anarchy. (Loud cheers and laughter.) Are 
these the people whom you want to govern the country—(No, no)—peo- 
ple in whose camp there is anarchy,—(hear, hear)—between whom there 
is discord upon every point, and who are not even united by the com- 
mon bond of wishing to seize upon the spoils of office ’—(Cheering and 
laughter.) 

——— 
INDIA. 

The following items were published in the London 7imes of the Ist 
inst. _ 

The Commander-in-Chief and General Walpole entered Shahjehanpore 
without opposition on the 30th of April, and marched for Bareilly on 
the 2d of May. The Moulvie and followers were flying back to Magul- 





mands—whether they be social, financial, or constitutional—and the 
settlement of which is the first duty and the most pressing task of a real 
statesman, then you will have your attention distracted from this Con- 
servative progress by incomprehensible wars carried on in distant parts, 
commenced for no earthly purpose, and terminating in the waste of your 
resources and, perhaps, of your reputation. [Loud Cheers]. Well, then, 
you have to choose between our policy and the policy of the cabal— 
[hear, hear]—and I am here to-day to ask the people of the county of 
Buckingham, and to ask the people of Englund, will you support her 
Majesty’s Government against the cabal? [Loud cheers, and cries of 
“ We will!) Well, gentlemac, so deluded was the cabal, so implicitly 
did they believe their own leading articles written by themselves— 
a entirely did they credit the statement, that the people of 
Sogland are against those who, in a moment of constitutional difficulty, 
at ber Majesty’s twice expressed wish came forward to assist her, and 
i the opportunity was ripe, having, as they imagined, a 
packed House of Commons—[hear, hear]—and having every advantage 
in their favour, they brought forward a vote of censure upon a Ministry 
which in three months had effected those great results to which I have 
alluded. [Cries of “ Shame !’’ and cheers]. Well, gentlemen, the moment 
notice was given of that motion, it was considered among short-sighted 
hangers-on in politics that our doom was sealed as certainly as is that of 
a man who bas been committed and sentenced, and is only waiting for 
the arrival of Mr. Calcraft. [Laughter]. 

All those wise and experieuced politicians thought that the game was 
up. [A laugh.] They knew, according to their owa fancies, that no 
one would look into the merits of the question, and nobody would then 
remember what we had done or consider what we might do. It was in 
their minds a mere sum in political arithmetic—{a laugh]—which the 
merest novice in politics could calculate and fix in an instant. There 
were a greater number of members of the House of Commons at the ser- 
vice of the cabal. The signal was given by the leader. There were solema 
and pious tools always at the service of the cabal—[laughter]—and the 
thing was to be done off hand. [Renewed laughter.) Well, gentlemen, 
they fixed upon an Indian subject, from which they stole their tactics— 
{loud laughter]—and which revealed their views. They were, in fact, 
resolved to loot the Treasury. (Roars of laughter.) There is nothing 
in my recollection of politics—which, owing to your continual confidence 
iu me, extends to a period of no very short duration, for I believe, that it 
was on this yery spot and in the presence of many of those now assem- 
bled here that I made my first speech in public life long before I had the 
honour to being a member of the House of Commons—there is nothing, I 
say, in my political experience of any scheme more scientifically ma- 
naged than the one by which it was hoped to accomplish the fall of the 
Government. [Hear.] A gentleman in the House of Commons brought 
forward the motion, and he was a man of unimpeachable character. The 
cabal, which had itself rather a tainted character [cheers] chose its instra- 
ments with pharisaical accuracy. [Renewed cheering and laughter.) I 
can assure you that when the right hon. gentl who brought forward 
the motion in the House of Commons rose to impeech me I was terrified 
at my own shortcomings, and I listened attentively to a nisiprius narra- 
tive, ending with a resolution, which I think mast have been drawn up 
by aconveyancer. [Hear, hear.] In the other House of Parliament a 
still greater reputation condescended to appear upon the human stage— 
[loud laughter and cheers)—and like a Pharisee of old, with broad phy- 
lacteries upon his forehead—[renewed cheering and laughter]—he called 
upon God to witness, in the voice and accents of majestic adoration, that 
he was not as other men were—[loud cheers and laughter]—for that he 
was never influenced by party motives. [Renewed cheers and laughter.] 

Well, gentlemen, what happened uader these circumstances? Why, 
something which I am quite sure is unprecedented in the Parliamentary 
history of England. When we hear of faction, when we hear of the arts 
and manceuvres of party. when we read sometimes that party spirit will 
be the ruin of this country, let us take a calm review of the affairs of the 
lest fortnight ; and I think we must come to the conclusion that in a 
country free and enlightened, as in England, there are limits to party 
feeling which the most cexterous managers of the passions of mavkiod 
cannot ever pass—([bear, hear]—and that in the great bulk of those who 
sit in Parliament, and in the great bulk of the people of om ae there 
is a genuine spirit of patriotism which will always eventually triumph. 
[Cheers.] A motion was brought forward about a fortoight ago by a 
right hou. gentleman who sits for the city of Oxford which was to termi- 
nate the existence of the Government, and during the debate which en- 
sued, protracted as it was, you may, perhaps, have observed that the 
members of the Government very reluctantly advanced to take part in 
it, although, being as we were upon our trial, we were prepared, if ne- 
cessary to, defend our conduct on every point, and to vindicate with 











vernment, which commenced as a vote of censure, and which upon the 


dee, in Oude. Nana Sabib was in Bareilly. The Hindoos were friend- 
ly ; the Mussulmans escaping. 

The intelligence of the reverses and loss sustained by Walpole, in 
Oude, is confirmed. General Adrian Hope is among the killed, 

The Ghoorka column under Colonel Jones occupied Mogadabad, after 
defeating the enemy at Dujechabad and Nujeenab. 

General Penny was at Punealee on the 26th of April, and marched 
thence oa that day to join the Commander-in-Chief. A telegram from 
Futtebghur, dated the 2d of May, states that he had followed the rebels 
into an ambuecade at Ruporal, and that he was killed ; but that the 
enemy was totally defeated by his troops. 

Kooer Singh was driven from Azimghur, and defeated by Brigadier 
Douglas. He crossei the Ganges, however, on the 2ist of April, and 
made for Jugdespore, detach t of 150 men of the 35th, 50 sailors, 
and 100 of the 6th, from Arrah, under Capt. Legrand, tried to intercept 
him, but was repulsed, losing three officers (Capt. Legrand, Lt. Massey, 
and Dr. Clerk, H. M., 35th,) killed and two guns, Douglas’s brigade 
has since crossed the river and reached Arrah, and Sir Edward Lugard, 
with the rest of the division, was to cross on the 3d. Kooer Singh is con- 
fidently reported to have died from the effects of severe wounds received 
in his action with Douglas. 

Sir William Peel died at Cawnpore, of small-pox, on the 27th April. 

Sir Hugh Rose marched from Jhansi for Calpee on the 26th. He was 
opposed at Koouch by a body of the enemy, estimated at 7,000 men. 
headed by the Ranee of Jhansi and Gutea Topee, the Nana’s brother. 
The rebels bad been defeated, but details and dates were unknown. 

General Whitlock captured Banda on the 19th of April, and had to 
march to Calpee on the following day. The Kotah force had mostly 
gone into quarters at Calpee, a small part watching Sir Hugh Rose’s 
rear, 

Sir Hope Grant had returned to Lucknow. 

All well in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 





The telegram from Newfoundland, with news by the Vanderbilt, has the 
following. 


A week’s later news from India had been received in England, via 
Alexandria and the telegraph from Malta. 

Sir Hugh Rose had met the rebels and defeated them with great 
slaughter, no less than 400 having been left dead on the field.—The 
rebels were collecting rapidly at Calpee, where they were making another 
stand against the British forces. 

Nena Sahib seems to have become somewhat alarmed for his own 
safety, and attempted to escape to Central India. His retreat was, how- 
ever, cut off. 

A detachment of Europeans and Ghoorkas had been repulsed by the 
rebels in the mountaine. 


Bricaprer Watro.e’s Disaster.—The column under Brigadier Wal- 

ole, which marched towards Rohilcund to clear the left bavk of the 

anges, and to secure the passage of the Ramgunga, at Allygunge, bas 
effected these objects, though not without encountering a check at the 
fort of Roer (Rbodamow), which bas excited bitter feelings among the 
troops under his command. It turns out that there was not 300 of the 
enemy in the fort. The attack was miemanaged—officers and men were 
uselessly eacrificed, and their loss was not avenged. At the very mo- 
ment that the Sikhs and the 42d were deeperately clambering up the walls 
of the fort, helping each other up by hand and Jeg and firelock, and just 
as they were getting at the enemy, they were recalled, and in their re- 
treat they suffered as much as in the attack. It is stated that there was 
& passage where the cavalry could have got in, but that they were not 
permitted to make the attempt. The men were furious at the repulse 
and clamoured loudly to be led to the aerault, The Sikhs bad lost Wil- 
lougby, and Cope was wounded. The 93d bad lost Adrian Hope. The 








42d left the bodies of Bramley, Douglas, and many gallant comrades be- 
| hind them. In the middle of the fight Adrian Hope, ever regardless of 
| his own life when the lives of his soldiers were concerned, rushed to 
the wall of the fort to withdraw the men. His aide-de-camp, Butter, 
said to bim, “ The fire is very hot General.” As he epoke, the Brigadier 
fell, shut from above through the neck, shoulder, and lungs. He eaid, 
“They bave done for me. Remember meto my friends,” and died in a 
few seconds. At the funeral which was most affecting, the 93d wept like 
children for their beloved Colonel. There was nota dry eye in Bram- 
ley’s company as his body was borne to the grave. His body and that of 
Douglas were recovered by the most daring gallantry, which will not, I 
trust, go unrewarded.— Times’ .» Futteghur, April 26. 

General Walpole’s column left Lucknow on the 8th of April, pening 


« becoming spirit the course which we had adopted. (Hear, hear.] But | for Rohilcund, on the left or Oude bank of the Ganges. Thus, bis marc 
instead of that, here was a bill of indictment preferred against the Go- | lay through the latter province. He appears to have met with no oppo- 


sition till the 15th, early on which day he assaulted the fortifid town. 
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being in the E. I. Company’s army, and the fourth an assistant in the 
Telegraphic department, who got up a volunteer cavalry corps at Agra, 
at the commencement of the mutiny. The young man, of whom we 
write, had been twice wounded in earlier engagements, on one occasion 
being shot through the neck. He had greatly distinguished himself, 
having been promoted into the Horse Artillery on claims of merit only, 
and having had the Victoria Cross awarded to him, for carrying a 
wounded soldier out of a very hot fire. 


Oo 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Montreal and are fall of commendations of the new 


Quebec 
screw steamer Nova Scotian, built in the Clyde for the St, Lawrence ser- | thas 


and ha jast made a first and very rapid across the At- 
asthe “Bhs lo nuiitens sankey 


described as a very magnificent acht 
Wanderer, recently sold by Mr. Johnson to Colonel Currie, of Charleston, 
8. C., was seized last week, on suspicion of being fitted for the Slave 


Trade. After two or three days’ detention and overhauling, she has 

been released.—An Englishman, Mr. J. Cox, took out a patent in 1851, 

for a Senses 2° Ye Dee ty Se Seen ae or toned Be lea 
hands, ca; 


swimming 
feet, or pable of expanding and contracting mo- 
sc abr ge avi oe eet Sheen of eth 
w n clo 
for sTthest metal, valoanised in 
. " 


He body gutta-percha, dia-rubber 
or Instead of sewin the cloth to the body, he sticks it firmly 
witha solution._—Lord Ribblesdale, who arrived here 
last week in the Asia, is the of Lord John Russell. Lord Jobn’s 
first wife was the of the late Lord Ribblesdale——It is decided 
that the Leviathan is to ply between England and Portland, Maine; that 
is to say,,when the owners can raise ent money for completing her. A 
desperate t of raising money by selling annuities is reported as their 
intention.——The fétes and ceremonies, on occasion of the late marriage 
the Kin hohe at Lisbon, are described as very splendid—The old 
‘Adelphi Theatre in London is to be pulled down forthwith, and a new one 
of larger dimensions to be constructed, by Mr. Webster.——It is said 
that the London Times is held in 24 shares. Nineteen belong to Mr. J. 
Walter, M.P. for Nottingham, three to Mre. Carden, mother of the present 
Mayor of London, one to Mr. Delane, the editor-in-chief, and one 
to Mr. Lawson, the publisher——The railroad from Halifax, N.S., to 
Windsor is now opened for traffic——A long story is in print, about 
Marshal Pelissier saying “how d’ye do?” to the Duc d’Aumale, on meet- 
ing him by chance in Hyde Park. We cannot attach any importance to 
it, or believe that the Emperor Napoleon would be so — notice 
it.——A house in 31st Street en | under repair, a bold thief drove up 


: 


there on three successive days with a horse and cart, and carried off all 
4 raed pes that were accessible. There were no plumbers at work, 


y satisfied the other mechanics that he was lawfully occu- 
pied.— Charles Dickens is readi blicly and very profitably bis owo 
works, in London.—tThe is of the Art Treasures bition, 
building, at Manchester, have been sold by auction. They brought a 
fair Mr. Ten Broeck bought Badsworth, four-year-old, after one 
of the races at Epsom, and ran him in another. He was not however 


1.—We regret to hear of much rioting in Belfuet, where Pro- | ou 


testant and Catholic cannot to live in -——Monsieur Péne 
was still alive at the Tatest date, and sous Liewttenant Hyéne still, un- 
lay lag i aM Posen wa seng yacht, has been sold to 
ir Henry W. Beecher. She is 121 tons burden, of fine model, is built in 
the most thorough manner, and a very fast sailer. She will go from 
to Quebec, and thence direct to Cowes.——The San Fran- 
papers are filled with the latest news from the Frazief River 
mines, and the rush thither is as great as ever——The New- 
Mercury, published at Rhode Island, completed the hundredth year 
ts existence last Saturday, the first number of that journal havin 
issued June 12th, 1758. It was founded by James Franklin, an 
press, the one on which he and his younger brother, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, 0 often worked, has remained in the office to the present day, 
a venerable relic.——Forty-six actions have been comme’ against Sir 
Paxton, by persons connected with the Crimean “ Army Works 
” who allege that they were dismissed previous to the termination 
of the engagement entered inte with him as representing the Govern- 
ment. neral Scott was seventy-two old on the 14th inst. He 
has been in the army half a century ——The committee of privileges of 
the House of Lords have unanimously decided in favour of Lord Talbot’s 
claim to the Earidom of Shrewsbury.—It is well known that the com- 
mon stereoscope is but an application of the principle of double vision, 
by which two representations of the same subjects are drawn into a sin- 
gle one, producing the effect of a strong relief. M.Claudet has just con- 
structed a new — instrument, which he calls a stereomonoscope, and 
which produces the same effect of relief by the aid of a single drawing or 
re} the Russian chapel at Paris the marriage of Prince 
rloff and of the Princess Troubetskoi has been celebrated. Count de 
Kisseleff gave away the bride in the name of the Emperor Alexander. 
Prince Orloff, who was plenipotentiary of Russia in the firet Conference 
of Paris, yo rng at the marriage of his son. The latter distinguished 
‘ia, at the siege of wh 


ETH 


py Pt 
glish pa) etch of the life of a ner, composed 
by himeelf in Winchester gaol. The original is in the shape ofa printed 


book ; the letters and words all having been cut out of waste paper by 

the man with his finger nails, as no knife or scissors were allowed. After 
cutting out the w euitable to his purpose, he carefully pasted them 

in proper order to form a small book, comprising twenty-two pages.—— 

An eccentric person, the Marquis Malaizi, of Florence, just deceased, has 

offered, by his will, a eames of his fortune to be invested, and the in- 

terest to be pain to “most bump-backed man” in Tuscany. The 

joe of the income is to be chosen by twelve other hump-backed men, 
each of whom, for his trouble, is to be rewarded with a gold medal bearing 
the effigy of Zsop.—Sir Joseph Hawley, it is said, wins £50,000 by Beads- 
mag’s victory.—— The French Government has informed the directors of 
the theatres of Paris that orders have been given to the theatrical cen- 
sors not to tolerate any longer the use of slang terms or vulgar lan- 
guage in plays or vaudevilles!!——The Pope has spent 100,000 francs 
on a state railway carriage, now being built and decorated in Paris, and 
to be used at the coming inau ion of the Roman lines.——The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle states that the t called “ Daddy Longlegs,’’ has in- 
creased to such an extent in the London parks as to threaten the turf 
with destruction——A train on the Canada Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, on the 17th ult., ran iwenty eight miles in twenty-five minutes, a 
rate of sixty-six miles an hour.—— Marquis of Dalhousie, arrived 


from Malta at Southampton, by the Jndus, is still very ill and continues 
to walk on crutches.——U, of fifty special trains ran between Lon- 


spec 
don and Epsom on the Derby Day, and the Railway Company took up- 
wards of £1,000 more than on any former ps aie Wm. B. Astor, 
now in Paris, has bought Power’s statue called “California,” for the 
sum of $7,500, and the Hon. Hamilton Fish has bought a third duplicate 
Sa ay clei ery nah een a as 
every prize y; t is es e sales 
will vpredace £600,000.—The Court Journal saye there is now little 
doubt, from the state of ions between Her Majesty and King Leo- 
ld of Belgium, on the subject of a family alliance, that the affair will 
communicated to both Houses of Parliament. We are sorry 
stem in Royal families is productive 
that the New Brunswick and Canada 
for traffic early in the autumn, from St. Andrews 
of Woodstock. -whole distance thus \ + is, 
Cana- 


we believe, about 70 miles, or nearly one third the distance to 
dian frontier. schooner has been fitted out at Rochester, N. Y., for 





was construc 
journal” is 


will naturally call it therefore the horse- 

peror.—lIs there a word 

guage containing all the vowels? Unquestionably. 
—>_——— 

Tue Wuics anp THE “ Orcan,”—The old stock Whig cast has been 
so unanimously and jag tempo & damned, that even the clague of 
a has been ied off by the contagion of cat-cali 
dra’ -room organ of Whiggism—we do not mean the Morn- 
against the “ Whig Connexion,” the manager will 
Fhe day of personel edhesions in politi in gone by, sad certalaly the 

ons in pol gone by, nly 

recent spectacle of the system, as applied to ondion, does not invite 
imitation. The Thmes bas tried two experiments on Lord Palmerston. 
Ten ago, with a literary power which it now very seldom exhibits, 
| laboured to destroy the champion of the “ spirited foreign 
policy.” For the last two years, it has devoted itself, with a servility 
almost menial, to do the dirtiest work of the late Prime Minister. In 
jog ema an ney Apr eg Lord Palmerston rose in the teeth of 
the vehement ity of the Times, and he fell in spite of its clamorous 
support. If we ae to point the moral of this extraordinary 

potence, we would suggest that the policy of personal 
mosities is one which in the long run brings 
discredit and loss of influence on a journal, the be aay of whose 
nostrils must be independence and impartiality. Perhaps it is to some 
sense of these mortifying failures that we owe the frank admission of the 
total collapse of the system on which Lord Palmerston’s Government 
ted—an admission which gives some hope that the “ leading 
capable of emancipating itself from the ~— influences by 
which it has so long been enthralled. Let us that Hercules is tired 
of twirling the distaff of Omphale, and that he is about to resume his 
club and his lion’s skin. The Times, indeed, like its patron, has of late 
been too much surrounded by “ flatterers and fine ladies.””—London 
weekly paper, May 22. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—ITALIAN OPERA. 
TENTH NIGHT—ON MONDAY, JUNE 19TH, 
Will be produced Pactm:’s Grand Opera, in Three Acts, 
SAFFO; 
With Madame GAZZANIGA—Miss PHILLIPS—Signori BRIGNOLI and GASSIER, 
Ww &c. This 
eee aSERSTY od VEDAS renee” Sieh pho Se 


Seats may be secured at the Academy, Fourteenth Street and Irving Place ; and at Hall & 
Son's, No. 239 Broadway. . : 
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GRAND MUS: AL, 
0 TAKE PLACE AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, JUNE 27, 1868.—ALL, OR VERY 
all, the instrumental formers of New York and v' ity, comprising the mem- 
onic Society, Italian Opera, the Musical Fund Soclexy of all the dif. 
ferent Orchestras of the City of the various are 
casion, forming an Orchestra of OVER THRKE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. 
Musical Bociettes, nstrumental and Sing: 


I Great 
hood, will all ro] and assist on this Tas occasion. 
Pent Tas THE NINTH (OR CHORAL) SYMPHONY, by Beethov 
. Solos b Caradori and Zimmerman, Messrs. 

son. The Chorus by 300 gers, A namber of the most Celeb: 
country will officiate in the ent parts of the Concert, as well as at The 
Festival and Musical Pic-nic, which wil! be held on tne 28th of JUNE, at JONES’ 
WOODS, between First Avenue and East River and Sixty-sixth and Seventy-first 

The entire proceed of this Great Double Festival, the 


to purposes of Charity ; and as 
concerned, ates thatd puttene pretanotely, it is 

call will be liberally responded to by all classes of our ci! 
made public " 
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If the Conservatives be wise, they will avoid this pit-fall, which has 
contributed more than any thing else to bring the ex-Ministers into disre- 
pate. The latter, notwithstanding what we heard not long since, in 
regard to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s fear of meeting his Hertfordshire consti. 
tuents, have failed so far to pit a candidate against him. There is no 
reason to doubt that both he and Lord Stanley will go quietly 
through the ceremony of re-election. Of Sir Bulwer’s fitness for the 
charge he has undertaken, we have no room to speak at length to-day, 
He brings to it, it is true, no official experience, and his infirmity of 
deafness incapacitates him from taking part in Parliamentary debates, 
unless upon set occasions. On the other hand, it is clear that he is g 
man of singular ability, and capable of close application to business, 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion on the Hudson Bay Company’s position will give 
us a taste of the new Secretary’s quality as an administrator. 
Although it was premature on the part of the Morning Advertiser 
to announce that the House of Peers had abandoned its opposition 
to the clause of the Oaths Bill which admits Jews to the Lower 
House, it was shown by @ long debate on the S3ist ult., that many 
of the leading Conservatives are giving way to the popular will, 
The difficulty seems to lie in devising a graceful mode of retrogression ; 
but that this will be found is scarcely doubtful. Probably it will be accord. 
ing to Lord Lucan’s suggestion—that each House should regulate the 
nature of the oaths to be taken by its own members. The matter will be 
amicably settled, at any rate, before the session closes ; for the Commons 
will not press their advantage while there is sofair a chance of collision 
being avoided. 

Mr. Disraeli has been compelled to run the gauntlet of reply to 
his braggadocio speech at the Buckinghamshire banquet. Personally, 
he has suffered by the exposure which he brought upon himself ; bat he 
is not remarkable for the thinness of his political skin ; nor is it to be 
denied that the new government grows in popular favour, the liberal 
press notwithstanding. 

The Agamemnon and the Niagara have made a very successful experi. 
mental cruise in the chops of the British Channel, where the uncoiling 
and splicing of the promised messenger line is said to have worked to 
admiration. This very day is, we believe, appointed for the final de- 
parture of the expedition from Plymoath. Its progress to mid-ooean 
will be tolerably rapid ; and we need scarcely say how keenly we shall 
all watch for the first gush of instantaneous intelligence conveyed from 
the old world to the new. 

From the Continent of Europe there is not mach to report. France is 
said to be profoundly moved by the growing ill-will between the mili- 
tary and civilians, arising from the late scandalous duel. Poor Monsieur 
Péne, we are glad to learn, is better, and some hopes of his recovery are 
entertained. The instigators of the second foul attack upon him evince 
no shame. On the contrary, they have been more than once féted.— 
The impolitic financial assault upon the hospitals and public charities, 


this oc. | Will, it is thought, be abandoned.—New projects of assassination have, it 


* | is said, been discovered in Paris; but rumours to this end must be re- 
on. Among the masterpieces to be 
will form a part of the 
a Permnee and Rinp- 
rated Conductors now in 


ceived with caution—The French Toulon fleet has proceeded to the 
Adriatic, where a collision with Austria is not beyond probability. 


The “ British Aggressions”—at Bermuda, and in London. 
In place of another long dissertation upon abstract rights and nautical 





be | usages, we have the pleasure of placing upon this day’s record several 


facts of high importance, every one of which tends, we are glad to say, 
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to prove that our surmises have been correct as to the turn which affairs 
would take. 

Early in the week, the steam-yacht Syren, a pretty little craft attached 
to the service of Colonel Murray, Governor of Bermuda, arrived here, 
bringing as passenger Lieutenant Richardson, R.N., sent over by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Houston Stewart with despatches for Lord Napier. Their 





quities, containing Three Thousand Objects ; the most Roe 
tive exhibition in the city, is open, day and evening, at the Stuy: 
way. Admission, Twenty-five Cents. 





HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of Egyptian Anti- 
ular, attractive, and instruc- 
‘vesant Institute, 659 Broad- 


tenor was just what might have been expected, the Admiral disapproving 
of the indiscreet conduct of certain of the officers under his orders, and 








+ having already sent a vessel in search of the offenders, to put a summary 
N's GAM esccccccsccccccesccccvccsccscccccsccccccsescoces The Ravels. stop to their proceedings. The duct of Sir H ton has indeed been 
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the Syren was not the first messenger whom he had sent with pacific expla- 
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The European News of the Week. 


telligence spread over a period of ten days. 


Under a separate heading, we shall have a few words to say touching 
the receipt in England of news of the excitement stirred up in Congress 
by the doings of our men-of-war in the Gulf. Apart from that, priority 
is due tothe Cabinet arrangements now completed, consequent upon 
Lord Ellenborough’s retreat. Lord Stanley takes the vacant seat at the 
head of the India Board, and the Seals of the Colonial Department are 
entrusted to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, better known heretofore as an 
author than asa politician. It is clear therefore that Mr. Gladstone does 
not join the Ministry ; and we are by no means sure that his discon- 
nected support is not a greater gain to Lord Derby, than would be derived 


from more intimate relations. To the difficult and responsible place 


which he now holds, Lord Stanley brings a fair share of talents, indefa- 
tigable assiduity, and such unity of action with the head of the govern- 
ment as may be presumed to exist between father and son. He has 
taken a rapid glance too at the country, over whose destinies he is called 
to preside for the time, though, as in Mr. Layard’s case, we do not put 
much faith in a traveller's bird’s-eye view. It remains to be seen whether 


Lord Canning will resign, under the snubbing which he has received, al 


with such disasters as may be inseparable from protracted warfare, bu 





& voyage to the Labrador cod-fishery ——An pally tleman, named 
Dal Ongaro, lately received peremptory orders to hut France, with an 





No. 561 and 563 


The mail of the 5th inst. from Liverpool per Europa, brought a fair 
budget of items, which was slightly increased by the communication of 
the Vanderbilt, steamer of the 9th from Southampton, with the New- 
foundland telegraphic wires. We have, therefore, to condense the in- 


beit he has been warned that there is no necessity for this step, since 
Lord Ellenborough has taken himself out of the way. Should he come 
home notwithstanding, Lord Stanley may be his successor; but we 
would fain hope that the Ministry will have manliness and good sense 
enough to break through precedent, and place the supreme authority in 
India in the hands of the man who by universal consent is held to be 
fittest for it ; we mean Sir John Lawrence. These are trying times in 
the East. Our continued successes against the mutineers are chequered 


are none the leas discouraging. It is well that twenty-five thousand men, 
or thereabouts, are under orders for immediate embarkation. We can cap- 
ture fort after fort and city after city ; but we lack numbers for hem- 
ming in and cutting off an agile and unencumbered foe, fighting on his 
own soil and under his own climate. The deaths, recorded this day, of 


nations,to our Minister at Washington—Lieut. Clarke, of the flag-ship Indus, 
having come over, last week, by a merchant vessel from Bermuda. For thas 
anticipating the urgent appeal transmitted to him by way of Halifax, 
Sir Houston Stewart, we repeat, merits especial commendation ; though 
such decision is but acting out the kindly feelings exhibited by him 
towards the American nation at large, in a letter to Capt. Sands, of the 
U. S. frigate Susquehanna, which has found its way into print. Thus, we 
believe that the obnoxious Styz and Buzzard will be withdrawn from the 
Gulf, and their Commanders will be made to answer for their flagrant 
violation of orders and international customs, both of which would for 
bid the questioning any vessel under the American flag, unless suspected 
of hoisting it without warrant for so doing. 

At home, the intelligence that Congress and the newspaper men had 

been thrown-into a feverish irritation, by exaggerated reports mixed ap 
with real grievances, was received on the whole with tolerable calmness. 
Our Parliament men however and our editors could not but take notice 

of it ; and the result, which fills many columns of contemporary jour 
nals, may be summed up in few words. The prevailing, nay the univer- 
sal sentiment is—we must have no quarrel with the United States! Even 
the crusade against the Slave Trade itself must be abandoned, rather than 
the only two nations of the earth, that are great and free, should have aly 
misunderstanding ! Ministers, in the absence of official information, pt 
vented from entering fully upon the subject, announced that practically 
the trouble should cease, and that strict orders enjoining the avoidance of 
, | offence had been forwarded to the West India squadron, The Londoa 
press, almost without exception, calls for apology and reparation where 
injury has been done, or a slight in any way put upon American sensi- 
tiveness ; and the Zimes seizes the occasion to put forward its fr 
vourite theory—visibly adapted for some years past, but doled out 
with caution—that our humanity stands in the way of our interests 
That question we are not disposed to discuss just now ; and indeed there 
- | remains little more to be extracted on this head from our English bud- 
get, seeing that no one, in or out of Parliament, has yet touched upoo 
the real difficulty in the case—the nice distinction between “ Visit” and 
“Search.” In giving so much space to it, the Aldion has but anticipated 
the course of events, as we all shall presently see. No sane man, either 
here or in Great Britain, could undertake to defend her Majesty’s Liew- 
tenants, when they promiscuously overhauled lawful traders void of all 
suspicious appearances. So long as speakers and writers omit allusio® 
to the only point really at issue,it is immaterial what they speak and 
t| write. Lord Napier and General Cass would agree, until it comes t 
this. 

There remains for us to-day only the duty of condoling with those mis- 
chievous or ignorant journalists, who have discovered, in the late pro- 
ceedings of a few rash British seamen, plots against this Republic deep- 
laid by Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby, or incomprehensible schemes 
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Marines searching 4 plantation in Cuba turns out to be one of the WV. F. 
many canards ; and that e New Orleans tale, of a vessel from 
Genoa being fired into five times, belongs to the same style of literary 


2 Adjournment of Congress. 

Early in the week, the legislative session was brought to a close at 
Washington ; nor has there been much said or done during its progress, 
of interest to British readers, until the trouble in the Gulf woke up & 
clagg of orators of whom the less said the better. We miss, we must owa, 
the accustomed summary of the Bills passed, usually published by our 
neighbours 80 soon as the dust raised by the closing scenes has cleared 
away. We can only remember—though this need not detain us that the 

the Government have been ly i d, and that after 
much talk of blowing Great Britain out of the water, seven steam ships of 
war, and one small war-steamer fitted for the China rivers, were voted as 
gn addition to the U. S. Navy. So obecure however are the records, that we 
cannot quite make out whether these additions are inclusive of four steam- 
ers destined for service in the North Western Lakes. The latter will make 
very pretty excursion-yachts for Collectors of Customs, Post Mas- 
tus, and other office-bearing residents along the Lakes, inasmuch as, by 
the Treaty of April, 1817, between Great Britain and the United States, 
they may not exceed 100 tons burthen, or be armed with more than one 
18lb. carronade! What a jolly little flotilla for saluting General Cass 
at Detroit, when he reaches the Presidential Chair! 

We sincerely trust thet during the recess a Congressional Duelling- 

will be measured out, alongside of the Congressional Burying- 
ground. It would prove exceedingly convenient, for men are fast 
eoming to the conviction that the only way to check the bullying and 
quarrelling, which consumes so much valuable time at Washington, is to 
have “five paces” and Colt’s revolvers always accessible. 











Mr, Mason’s Resolutions in the Senate of the U. 8. 

There is so much to be said with respect to the late doings of our Bri- 
tish cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico, and the question assumes such a va- 
tiety of shapes, that we may be permitted to notice separately—though 
briefly—the Resolutions unanimously adopted by the Senate of the 
United States, on Wednesday last, during its short extra Session. They 
were proposed by Mr. Mason, the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ought therefore to carry some weight. We wish we could 
add that they embody a corresponding amount of legislative wisdom ; 
bat a love of truth and fair-dealing forbids us to compliment either the 
mover or the adopters. The Resolutions are three in number, and the 
elements of the superfluous and the impracticable seem to be singularly 
mixed up in their composition. The first rans thus : 

(as the jadgment of the Senate,) That American vessels on the 
high time of , bearing the American flag, remain under the jaris- 
diction of the to mich they belong, an fore any visitation, mo- 
lestation, or detention of such vessels 


d 
y force, or by the exhibiton of force, on 
eet: power, is in derogation of the sovreignty of the United 


Now if any one had met this pompous and needless declaration, igno- 
rant of the source whence it came, would it not be set down toa Debating 
Club of Freshmen at College, or to some tenth-rate orator stumping in 
the Back-woods? Who denies what is here affirmed? Was it requisite 
for potent, grave, and reverend Seigniors to proclaim formally so self- 
evident a truism !—The second Resolution has a little more pith in it : 

Resolved, That the recent and violations of this immunity, commit- 
tod by vanes of war belonging yyw CS OD 
Mexico, and the adjacent —_ y firing into, = a > Sud otherwite 


bly detaining them on their voyage, requires. gmetit of the 

py unequivocal and final di ition of the su » by the Governments of 

Great Britain and the United 8 , touching the oy hs gee as shall satisfy 
just demands of this Government, and preclude the occurrence of 


like 

The acknowledgment that an “ unequivocal and final disposition of 
the subject” is to be sought, and an allusion to “ rights involved,” would 
scarcely have been expected to follow the sententious preamble given 
above. That the just demands of the American government will be sa- 
tisfied has been our conviction and our assertion from the start of these 
difficulties ; but that “‘ aggressions” as they are termed will never occur 
again, is rather more than we can promise. For any man, or any body 
of men, to decree that there shall be no more questions civilly asked by 
naval Captains in the presence of suspicious sea-faring gentlemen, is tan- 
tamount to declaring that there shall be no more illegal seizures or 
false imprisonments—grievous things in their way, but inseparable 
from limited intelligence on one side, and roguish devices on the 
other. And, without going again over the ground which we have 
so fully covered during the last three or four weeks, we must ex- 
press our regret that the Senate appears to imitate General Cass 
and a large number of journalists, in confounding the very differ- 
ent rights of Visit and Search. When the international discussion 
to this end comes on, here will be the touchstone ; and though we de- 
cline taking the matter up to-day, we cannot resist the opportunity of 
adding, to our lately cited opinion of Chancellor Kent, that of another 
American whose decisions are mostly held to be authoritative. Dr. Noah 
Webster, in his “ American Dictionary of the English Language,” thus 
explains the word “ Visitation.” 

6. In naval affairs, the act of a naval commander who visit: or enters on board 
of a vessel belonging to another nation, for the purpose of awertaining her cha- 
racter and object, (nationality) but without claiming or execising a right of 
searching the vessel. 

Being tenacious of opinions deliberately formed and deliberately ex- 
Pressed, we shall entrench ourselves now in the legal jidgment of Chan- 
cellor Kent and the philological correctness of Dr. Weister. Ere long, 
We expect to perfect our view by the practical experiace of some one 
of the United States Commodores; for, with whateve deference they 
may listen to the exhortations of a Se2retary of the Nay or a Secretary 
of State, thoze officers, no less practical than sensitiveto national hon- 
our, are conscious to a man that absolute immunity » any flag under 
all circumstances is what they would neither ask nor cacede. 

Mr. Mason’s third Resolution commends the Presiden’s action in the 
“infested” (!) seas ; and promises further legislation, f requisite. We 
have no comment to make, and therefore respectfully tke leave of Mr. 
Mason and his Resolutions, which have come a day aftr the fair. 





Central America—the Great Ship Canal at .ast. 

You would suppose that the mercantile marine o France was the 
great carrier of the universe, for that country is in a errible hurry to 
make short cuts from one part of the globe to another The other day, 
the Isthmus of Suez was to be pierced under the auspices of Monsieur de 
Lesseps, and the waters of the Mediterranean and theted Sea to com- 
mingle for maritime convenience. To-day it is the oldproject of marry- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific, revived under the agencyif Monsieur Felix 
Belly, whose sudden appearance in Central America as already set us 
all on the gui vive. Roundabout, by way of Paris, coms a copy of a con- 
Vention between himself, as representative of Messrs. Mlaud & Co., Paris 
Bankers, and the Presidents of Nicaragua and Costatica, according to 
Which in six or eight years time the grand scheme ido be effected by 
French genius and French france. As the scheme is rliculed by all een- 


sible persone, we need not trouble our readers with the detail of the con- 
vention, in which, it should be observed that an effort is made to please 
every body, including France, Great Britain, and the United States. 

Appended to this fanny document is another, signed only by the Pre- 
sidents of the two Republics named above, which is nothing less than a pro- 
nunciamento against American fillibusters and the government which 
connives at their forays, together with an appeal to “ England, France, 
and Sardinia ” (!) to take these unhappy little States under their august 
protection. The deed lacks one element of importance—the signature of 
the second parties, for even the adventurous Monsieur Felix Belly does 
not honour it with his name. Still, it has sufficed already to raise a little 
storm here, for there are writers who see reality in the scheme, and por- 
tend from it the extinction of American influence in the happy hunting 
grounds of Mesers. Walker, Henningsen, and Company. In this matter 
also, we must look on quietly, at least for the present. 

Death of Captain Peel. The Catacomb of Heroes. 

Another name has dropped from the chaplet of living heroes. The 
thirsty sun-burnt soil of India, with its lurking pestilence and smiling 
corruption, claims the body of one more of our British warriors. Within 
the brief period of nine months, Lawrence, Barnard, Neill, Havelock, 
and an untold multitude of other glorious soldiers, have received in death 
their crowns of laurel and cypress. The insatiable grave again opens, 
and a younger hero, in the full panoply of soldierly daring, modesty, 
virtae, and loyalty, steps into the yawning gulf, where so many good 
men have preceded him. Peel is dead—he, who bore a charmed life 
among the brave sailors in the bloody camp of Sebastopol; who 
again with his Marine Brigade, at once their life and their idol, 
effected the long and toilsome ascent of the Ganges under a sum- 
mer sun, to relieve our beleagured countrymen ; who never fought 
but to conquer—he has succumbed to the insidous attack of disease. 
His death comes perhaps not too early for his own glory, but far too soou 
for his country’s good. We, from this distant poiat of view, have 
watched with intense interest his short career of renown. The son of a 
father whose untimely decease still leaves its signs among us, he worthily 
supported by his gallant deeds the lustre of his world-known name. 
Eogland has many children left, who can still win their way to fame 
by following in young Sir William Peel’s steps ; but it can ill spare at 
this crisis so good and tried a man, To us it is only left to throw our 
humble tribute of admiration upon the green grave of our lamented 
countryman. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North wind’s breath ; 


But thou hast all— 
All seasons for thine own, O Death! 





A Short-Lived Vigilance Committee. 

About a fortnight ago, intelligence reached New York, leading to the 
belief that the memorable career of the Vigilance Committee of San 
Francisco was about to be enacted at New Orleans. But the leaders 
lacked back-bone, or the community would not sympathise with the Re- 
volutionists ; for, ere ten days elapsed, the self-constituted authorities 
had succumbed to the regular local authorities, and decamped from the 
strong places they had seized. The whole affair may, we believe, be 
traced to equabbles and manceuvres, with an eye to a pending municipal 
election ; nor does the easy manner, in which it was allowed to die out, 
add in any degree to one’s respect for the movers. Were it not indeed 
that ten or a dozen lives were lost in the rows and skirmishes that took 
place, we should hold the subject fitter for Mr. Punch’s treatment, than 
for notice in a serious paper which holds aloof from small political 
conflicts. 





Canada. 

A physical question, that has been ralsed lately among our friends 
over the Northern Border, has interested us more, we must own, than 
many of the political enigmas on whose solution their Parliament and 
their Press bestow so much time and ability. Coal, or no coal? that’s 
the simple question—a pretty old one too, at this date, seeing that nearly 
& month has elapsed since the discovery of the genuine article was an- 
pounced at Bowmanville, about forty miles east of Toronto. We need 
scarcely tell a single reader at all conversant with the affairs of the Pro- 
vince, that the Geologists, with Sir W. Logan at their head, have 
deduced from scientific data the lamentable fact that Canada is and 
must be devoid of coal deposit. Once in a while, an experiment 
is made which for a moment seems to controvert this unpalatable theory. 
A black lump of something is passed from hand to hand and from jour- 
nal to journal. There is a cry of “ Eureka!” ; but it doesn’t last long. 
No mines are sunk, or nothing comes of them ; and the public falls back 
upon the conviction that, after all, there is something in Science. 
How the Bowmanville experiment is to end, we are unable to discern. 
Resolutions passed at public meetings won’t settle the doubt ; nor will 
smart sneers at learned exponents of theories. However, the double 
test, practical and professional, is, we believe, in course of application 
to the new locality ; and it will give us the most sincere pleasure to re- 
cord hereafter that Bowmanville is seeking permission from the Legisla- 
ture to change its name to Newcastle or Shields. 

What next? The endless debates on election frauds, which have en- 
grossed so much of the session? Not at all; they are wearisome and 
unprofitable to readers outside of the hustings, and withal not creditable 
to the participants.—The old tale of the need of an Inter-Colonial Rail- 
way? By no means. All the documents, lately laid before Parliament 
at Toronto, throw no new light on the subject. The grand deside- 
ratum is unity of feeling and concerted action on this side of the 
Atlantic ; on the other, an apparently stable head to the Colonial 
Department, and a season less agitated than the present in matters 
external and internal. For both, we can afford to wait awhile.—Shall 
we venture into the vast regions of the Hudson Bay Company again? 
Certainly not. Because, if the Canadian Government has introduced the 
subject through a series of Resolutions, brought forward by Mr. Loranger, 
and showing an unexpected disposition to wrest from the Company its 
most odious monopoly, the discussion of them is unaccountably postponed. 
If the Canadian Representatives do not bestir themselves, they will be 
embarrassed, if not forestalled, by the Imperial House of Commons, which 
Mr. Roebuck is about to plunge into the Territories almost untrodden 
heretofore.—On the whole, though we cast an attentive eye towards the 
North, we have nothing to announce, and nothing that we incline to 
comment upon. Meanwhile we shall continue in the attitude of expect- 
ants—particularly in the matter of Coal. 





The New Hundredth; the Lieutenant-Colonel Feted. 

Yesterday—June the 18th, one of those memorable anniversaries 
which no British soldier is likely to forget—was to witness the embark- 
ation, at Quebec, of nearly one-half of the Prince of Wales’s Royal Ca- 
uadian Regiment. We know not whether it was by chance or design 
that such a date was appointed, for the young Colonists to turn their 
faces from the land of their birth or adoption, towards the mother coun- 
try under whose banners they have ranged themselves, Bat be it 
chance, or be it design, the coincidence is to be noted, and must 
preforce have impressed itself upon many a gallant fellow launch- 





ing out upon an adventurous future. May the God of Battles go 


with them, and enable them to justify the high expectations that have 
been formed in regard to their career! They are fortuuate in having so 
fine a conveyance as the Indian, steamer. In England, on landing, they 
will be greeted with the heartiest of welcomes, of which the premonitory 
shouts have been already wafted Westward by the press. 

And very ably too—so far as a thorough and practical knowledge of 
duty can make a good soldier—is the 100th Regiment commanded. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel the Baron de Rottenburg has had all voices in favour of 
his appointment, which his long experience in the Militia, his impartial- 
ity, and his well-suetained reputation for vigilance and efficiency, rendered 
indeed almost imperative upon the government. He has been splendidly 
and heartily féted and congratulated by his former comrades, both at 
Toronto and Montreal, on occasion of assuming his command. At the 
former city, the Governor General graced the festive board. We would 
that we had room for an accouut of the proceedings! 





Fight or Flight !—The Mormon’s Policy. 

Whether the Mormons are disposed to fight or to flee seems a matter 
of as much speculation amongst the Ministers at Washington, as if Utah 
were a portion of the Russian dominions in Asia, instead of being a 
Territory appertaining to this Republic. Governor Cumming; in a des- 
patch from Salt Lake City, announces his cordial and significantly cere- 
monious reception—the delivery of keys, documents, and offices—and 
the unopposed declaration of his authority. He adds that the whole 
population of the city, men, women, and children, are quitting their 
homes and hearths, and have commenced another painful pilgrimage to 
the South. Colonel Johnston at Camp Scott, one hundred miles away 
from the devoted city, chafes like a lion that sees the prey escape his 
grasp, and ominously growls out suspicions that Camming has been de- 
ceived, that the Mormons will fight to the last, and that the purpose of 
sending away women and children is that they protect themselves 
the better and have fewer mouths to fill, in case of a prolonged defence. 
Without pretending to solve the question at issue between the pacific 
Governor and the martial Colonel, or determining the probability of a 
complete Exodus, or of a Mormon retreat of forty miles to a stronger 
position, we may candidly confess our regret that the conciliatory pro- 
clamation of the President had not been published earlier. It will be 
painful to hear that thousands of the weakest of God’s creatures have 
perished from the effects of exposure or over exertion. Whether they 
are saints or sinners matters not tous! They are our fellow creatures ; 
and their chief fault is that they love their religious advisers not wisely 
but too well. It is a satisfaction, however, that Mormonism will never 
again raise ite filthy flag within the territory of the United States. 


St. George to Victoria, Greeting ! 

The excellent sermon preached before the St. George’s Society at St. 
Thomas’ Church, on the last anniversary of St. George’s Day, will 
scarcely have been forgotten by those who had the privilege of listening 
to Dr. Morgan on that occasion. This diecourse has been recently pub- 
lished in 8 pamphlet form, with a short account of the proceedings in 
connection with the religious services of the day. No more interesting 
record could be preserved of a ceremony which combined solemnity with 
enthusiasm, and threw an atmosphere of heart-feeling around the super- 
ficial routine of festal enjoyment. One copy, reserved for presentation 
to the Queen, has been bound with extreme taste and skill by Mr. Bd- 
ward Walker, one of the most active members of the Society, whose suc- 
cess at the Great Exhibition of 1851, in the department of American 
book-binding, was testified by the bronze medal. It has been delivered 
by him to the President, Dr. Beales ; and will be forwarded to her Ma- 
jesty, through Lord Napier’s intervention, 





Cricket. 

This good, old-fashioned, manly, and thoroughly English "game is taken up, 
this season, with spirit. On Wednesday last, a match was played on the &t. 
George’s ground, at Hoboken, between the St. George’s and Brooklyn Clubs. 
It was won by the St. George’s in one innings, with forty runs to spare—BSt. 
George scoring 160 in the first innings, and the first and second of the Brooklyn 
numbering respectively 69 and 51, total 120. The players who distinguished 
themselves on the part of St. George were, Mr. Sharp, 27; Mr. Bingham, 23 ; 
Mr. Waller, 18 ; Mr. G. Tinson, 17; Mr. Bailey, 13. The best scores on the 
part of Brooklyn were Mr. Bainbridge, 9 and 8 ; Mr. Saunders, 25 and11; Mr. 
Fletcher, 5 and 10. The Brooklyn Club having to contend against bowlers of a 
superior class, their fielding was much admired ; and amongst the most active in it 
must be mentioned Mr. R. Bage, who also handled his bat with no little skill 
and judgment. The day was exceedingly fine, and the spectators were very 
numerous, comprising many of the fair sex.—Several matches are to be played 
during the season, including one between New York and Canada. 





Yachting; Match Round Long Island. 

Some of the spirited yacht-owners, members of the N. Y. Club, have got up 
a trial of speed and seamanship which promises good sport. A sweepstakes of 
fifty dollars each entry is to be sailed-for, the course being round Long Island. 
The competitors start on Thursday next, the 24th inst., at 10 a.m., from off the 
Clab House at Hoboken. They proceed to sea through the Narrows, and return 
by the Sound, the winning post being on the Dock at Fort Schuyler, Throggs 
Neck. There are two prizes, one for schooners and the other for sloops ; but 
no allowance for difference in size or for canvas carried. The vessels also may 


Undine. Decidedly a good move ! 





yauste, 

The past week has we imagine been an active one at the Academy of Musie, 
although its results have not yetreached the public. It has been a period ef 
preparation for great deeds to be done in the future when we are to have Sappho 
—perversely Italianised into Saffo—rather than of actual accomplishment. After 
the manner of Meyerbeer it is easy to coax the public ear with the persuasive 


and luscious strains of Verdi—and to speak the simple truth the public seems , 


very well satisfied with the coaxing. But to the critic such mature delicacies as 
the “ Traviata” and “ Trovatore” are no longer appetising, albeit presented 
with delicate regard to the proprieties of voice and youthful action. Briefly re- 
cording the fact that these works have been rendered to good and appreciative 
audiences, we will as briefly touch on the other opera that has been presented 
to the proprietors of the Academy—the opera of “ Linda.” 

Not long ago we had occasion to dwell at length on the merits of this work. 
It was produced, our readers will remember, at Burton’s Theatre during the ad- 
mirable performances of Signor Ronconi. On the whole it was a very weak and 
bad performance— memorable for nothing in the world except Ronconi’s superb 
impersonation of the old father. That lingers in the memory like the one good pic- 
ture which—surrounded by sorry daubs—is sure to be found in a continental cathe- 
dral ; and so vividly, that for a time at least, it will be difficult to remove the 
impression, or to clear the mind for the reception of a new one. Signor Amodio 
acts well in the same role, and certainly brings a finer voice to the illustration of 
the musical text ; but the distance between the two artists is so huge, that it 
makes one shudder to think of it, Perhaps on the whole it is fortunate for 
Signor Amodio. Were the distance less, it might not be so absolute!y impossi- 
ble to pass from the sublime to the ridiculous, even for those who appreciate good 
acting and sympathise with a figure somewhat unfortunate for the serious 
things of life. As it was, there were some dense-headed folks in the house who 
mistook Signor Amodio’s sentiment tor something very funny. It is the cruel 
destiny of stout gentlemen to be misunderstood. The world will persist in see- 
ing something funny in their fair proportions and in denying them that poetic 








sensibility which it renders ungrudgingly to men of slimmer stature. Amodio 


anchor at their discretion. Already the entries inclade the first-class schooners - 
Favorita, Haze, Silvie, and Widgeon ; and the sloops Madgie, Rebecca, and . 























of to-day nce to which we direct the attention of 
eiplevn aan cece pummesivaplets Tha Vat tntes ast gwar Lisntio ot Cates 
the “Tarantella ”. 


—actually perform that pestilent and maddening dance, and 
thus enter into competition with the renowned Lola Montes who sc far has been 
its aole representative in this country. What will be the effect on the stock of 
the Academy of Musio, to say nothing of the fortunes of the company, we are at 
a losa to imagine. Perhaps after all it will turn out to be a miserable printer's 

er, or a joke at the expense of a gentleman who may reasonably be sup- 

to suffer sufficiently in this weather without having such an additional 
plague put upon him. In either case we protest against the uncomfortable sen- 
sation which the mere promise of such an entertainment inflicts upon a sensitive 
and already too-hot 

Madame Gazzaniga plays the part of the peasant girl in an unaffected and pro- 
vincial manner, which shows that she is an artiste not unwilling to sacrifice a 
triumph for the sake of a just interpretation. Donizetti’s music suits her voice 
better than Verdi’s, and in this Opera at least we can safely say that she has had 
no superior for mauy years,—not since young Bosio sang the part. It seems to 
be Madame Gazzaniga’s favourite plan to reserve a sensation for the last act. The 
audience waite for it now with a patience that is truly marvellous—when we con- 
sider that even Mario failed to keep a whole audience for the glorious last scene 
of “Lacia.” In “Linda” there isa little bit of acting and singing, and faint- 
ing ‘away, and coming to again in the last act, which would be less than nothing 
if pat upon paper, but which in its right place is a legitimate sensation. It was 
in some respects a little too real on Wednesday night, for the chorus and prin- 
cipals crowded round the prostrate heroine with such earnest stupidity, that one 
half of her bye-play was lost to the audience. Is this clumsy stage management, 
or a determined attempt to rob Mme. Gazzaniga of her dramatic opportunities ? 
It is of such frequent occurrence that we are almost ungenerous enough to attri- 

it to the latter cause. 

ndoubtedly it is irritating to a consistent pump, like Signor Brignoli, to 
‘witséss an intelligent human effort at dramatic action, An artist of so many 
angtlarities must necessarily feel their importance, or he would modify them 
into‘lines more graceful. Jt used to be the tenor’s privilege to be awkward, 
and Bignor Brignoli, like many better men in more important Cepartments of 
life, adheres to the prerogatives of his office. It is a thousand pities, for, with 
the improvements which we notice in his voice and manner of using it, we 
should like to record a relative amendment in his acting. On Wednesday night 
he wag little more ungraceful than usual, owing to an apparent loss of temper 
occasioned, we grieve to aay, by a deficient clacque. It was some minutes be- 
fore he would consent to honour the inevitable encore in the duet ‘0 consalarmi,” 
and when at length he was coaxed out by Mme. Gazzaniga, he looked very red 
and apoplectic in the face, and not at all in that peaceful frame of mind which 
the duet implies. It is a little early for Mr. Brignoli to spurn the public, but as 
he is the only tenor in America, at the present moment, he has, perhaps, calcu- 
dated his time judiciously. 

All the minor parts were well played, Miss Adelaide Phillips distinguishing 
herself as the Savoyard. This lady possesses a beautiful voice, and the strides 
she makes in the profession are truly marvellous. It is only the other day that 
she was a crude vocalist, hastily trimmed for a single Italian opera, and barely 
doing justice to herself in that. She is now a contralto of real value to a ma- 
magement. In this rd/e she is almost faultless. For her sake we wish that the 

were a greater favourite with the public. 

Of Monday we are promised Pacini’s “ Sappho”—one of the best works of 
comiposer, whose reputation has heretofore been confined to Italy. It has 
beofi very carefully rehearsed, and will undoubtedly bring the season to a trium- 
phant close. There will be a day performance this (Saturday) afternoon, when 
two-acts of Massaniello” are to be given. Mme. Gazzaniga will alsosing a Spa- 
nish character song, and Signor Amodio is to execute that cruel “ Tarantella.” 
—>—__ 


worama, 

All the strong excitement which we p , from the engag' t 
of Miss Matilda Heron at Miss Keene’s Theatre, has been denied us by the abrupt 
termination of the season at that house. The management came to a close on 
the'fourth night, owing to that common and paltry consideration—rent. Be" 
yoni placing the fact on record, we have nothing whatever to say, except that 
it was curiously unfortunate for Miss Heron, that she placed her art interests in 
the ‘keeping of a management unable or unwilling to withstand the storms of a 
week. 

A , Wallack’s Theatre, an old romantic drama called the “ Brigand” has been 
revived with fair success—Mr. Lester playing the character of Alessandro 
Massaroni, which of old was played by his father, Mr. Wallack. The 
play belongs to our almost defunct school, and its resuscitation on the present 
an is owing more to family associations than intrinsic merit. Forty ye ars 

ago, world felt some interest in the footpads of the Italian frontier, but since 
the: introduction of newspapers and revolvers, that interest has degenerated into 
contempt. Mr. Planche’s play shows in what way a ruffian was glorious ; 
teaches the rising generation how to manage its brigands, and to bully and coax 
them into all sorts of picturesque attitudes and concessions. The whole affair 
is beneath the taste of the present day ; which is saying a great deal for it, one 
way or the other. Produced as it was on Monday night with a costly regard to 
the picturesque, it provokes a certain amount of admiration; the pictures are 
bright and good ; the dresses showy and well contrasted ; and the music—well 
we won't say much about the music. It might have been better. Mr. Lester 
played the hero in a way to overpower the gentle Zitellas of the audience, but 
was in the first act a little hoarse for a Brigand of sentiment and gentility ; in the 


hae 





second act he was more at home, and produced a favourable impression, espe- | Globe, 


cially when the poor fellow tumbled in with @ lot of bullets in his beautifal hair, 
and a dab of nasty red paint on his manly brow. The subordinate characters 
are well cared for—Mrs. Hudson Kirby having been added to the company for 
‘the-express purpose of playing the Brigand’s wife Marie. The part is so insig- 
mificant that it would be unjust to judge of the lady's capabilities by it. What 
little she bad to do was done gracefully and with good taste. 

Far better than the sentimental nonsense of the “ Brigand” was the merry 
erattle of the little piece which followed it—the “ Americans in Paris.” In 
pieces like this, there is no company ia New York which can produce such a 
genial and satisfying impression as that at Wallack’s—and we are always 
. sorry when from causes which we can only lament, not understand, the manager 
is compelled to lay them aside for articles of a stronger and coarser texture. 
' The revival of this comedy was so emphatically successful that it is easy to pre- 
dict for it another run. It has already become a stock piece of the establish- 
‘ment. It was excellently played. Both pieces were produced, on this sion, 
for'the benefit of Mr. Lester, who, we may take this opportunity of saying, is the 
‘best, most painstaking, reliable, and industrious artist in New York. It is a 
comfort to know that a gentleman of such merit is properly appreciated, and 
still more so that the warmth of his appreciation does not stand in the way of 
that wonderful willingness which, when we speak of Mr. Lester, we are always 





conipelled to record. Without a rival in his own line, he travels into all sorts of 


strange business, simply for the gratification of lending a helping hand in a good 
cause. Who ever heard of Mr. Lester refusing a part, or disappointing the pub- 
lic in any way whatever? 
Australia appears to be as full of celebrities as it is of gold lumps, but there is 
this difference between the two, that whereas the latter pass current everywhere, 
' ¢he*former are repudiated with a unanimity not at ell complimentary to the 
Fa seared pe ne Of all the “ stars” we have had lately from Aus- 
blle favour. paul Map, apenas’ Ihobs one the eset enieate om the dig- 
om ee ere S eaemanes the dnt, pookiny aon tnt 





agape 
Press and the British Parliament would say to all this talk. 
The response, 
very little notice of the matter, but intimates pretty plainly that we are 


a 

First Lord Napier told us so. Then the Admiral of the Gulf 

and the Bri 

Bermuda 

the organ of the Ministry in Parliament says that no visitation of 

— vessels has been authorized, nor will any such unjust proceedings be 
owed. 


June \ 


Majesty and the Prioce Consort to Birmingham, as we have already 
stated, is Tuesday week the 15th instant; and the preparations which 
are being made in the great industrial capital of the midland counties 
for this auspicious event are upon a scale of more than ordinary splen- 


sary expenditure, upwards of £1,500 of which will be devoted to the de- 
coration of the Town Hall alone. The Queen and the Prince Consort 
will proceed to Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire, the seat of Lord Leigh, 


by the London and North-Western Railway from the Euston-Sq 
minus. There they will remain overnight, and make their en 
Birmingham on the following day at noon. Stoneleigh Abbey is distant 
from Birmingham about 17 miles, and three from Kenilwo 
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education, and 


THe Brrrise Ovrraces.—It may be v: but it is 

a a am cet rong common 

treats our boisterous complaints about his visiting our 
heroical passion we had 


re,— 
,—and both political parties aay. am 
t-brag each other in the wordy war with Great Bri- 
tinent was standing to hear what the British 


, We must repeat, is a little mortifying. John Bull takes 


deal more scared than burt. He hasn’t been touching our vessels, 
of his officers have, they shall be punished for it. This is 
tenor of the reports we get from British officials in every quarter. 
wadron, 
ow the 
And, as the climax of all, 

Ame- 


Consul at Havana, repeated the statements. 
Royal Gazette tells us the same thing, 


The bubble we blew in our zeal has evidently burst.—N. F. Times, 
6. 





Tae Queen’s Visit To Brrurscuam.—The day fixed for the visit of her 


our. The municipal authorities have voted £3.000 towards the neces- 


the lord-lieutenant of the county, on Monday, the 14th inst., travelling 
uare ter- 
into 


, the near- 
est point of railway communication to Birmingham. From Kenilworth 
the royal visitors will travel by railway, and on arriving at the railway 
station at Birmingham they will be received by Mr. Radcliff, the mayor, 
accompanied by the town-clerk. 

Thence they will proceed to the Town-hall, where an address of wel- 
come will be presented from the tion, in the presence of about 
5,000 of the principal inhabitants and the neighbouring gentry. This 
ceremony over, her Majesty and the Prince y seman attended by the 
manici authorities, will escorted to Aston-hall, two miles distant 
from centre of the town, a fine old baronial residence, at which 
Charles II. halted two nights on his way to Worcester, where they will 
take luncheon. Aston-hall, with 35 acres of the adjacent land, has been 
recently purchased at a cost of £35,000, raised by subscription amon 
the inhabitants of Birmingham and its immediate neighbourhood, wi' 
the view to the hall being dedicated to the purposes of a museum, library, 
aad picture-gallery, and the land toa park for public recreation. The 
park will be opened by the Queen on the occasion of her visit, and 
thenceforth devoted to the public use. From Aston-hall the royal 
visitors will return to Stoneleigh Abbey, where they will stay over 
Tuesday night, and proceed to town on the following day, paying a 
visit to Warwick Castle, the seat of the Earl of Warwick, on the way. 
paper, June 4. 
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Obituary. 


Bricaprer Aprian Hore.—The army has scarcely less reason than the 
navy to mourn to-day one of its most distinguished members. The tele- 
gram announces that Brigadier-General the Hon. Adrian Hope. C.B., of 
the 93d Highlanders, was killed in the attack ou the fort of Rowas on 
the 15th of April. He was one of the most gallant, able, and popular 
of the young officers whom the warfare in the Crimea and in India has 
brought into prominence ; and among the 93d Highlanders and those 
with whom he served his loss will be deplored as would a domestic be- 
reavement, Colonel Hope was the youngest brother of the late Earl of 
Hopetoun, and uncle of the present peer ; he was born in 1821, and 
entered the army as Second Lieutenant 60th Rifles in 1838. With the 
second battalion of that regiment he served as Captain through the 
Caffre campaign of 1851-52-53, and received the brevet rank of Major for 
bis services. On the formation of the army of the Eastern expedition in 
1854 Major Hope was my ay Brigade-Major to the Highland Brigade, 
then commanded by Sir Colin Campbell, and in that capacity served at 
the Alma and the other operations up to the month of April, 1855, when 
his promotion to a regimental majority in the 60th compelled him to re- 
linguish his staff appointment, but in a few months afterwards he re- 
joined the army in the field as Second Lieutenant-Colonel of the 93d. 
But his desire for active service was frustrated by the termination of the 
war and the return of the army from the Crimea, when Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hope was placed on half-pay. On the 93d being ordered to China he 
was reappointed to the regiment, and with it sailed to its eventful desti- 
nation in India, where he was almost immediately placed in command of a 
brigade, consisting of the 53d, 93d, and a corps of Punjab Rifles, which 


him from a distance of about 20 yards as he was out reconnoitring.— 


Caprary Sir W. Pest, R.N., K.C.B.—We deeply regret to learn that 
intelligence was received by the Government late last night of the death 
of Captain Sir William Peel, of the Shannon, and Commander of the Na- 
val Brigade serving in the Bengal Presidency. The melancholy news 
was shortly after its receipt conveyed by telegraph to the deceased 
officer’s seat in Bedfordshire, where his brother is at present residing. 
Capt. Sir W. Peel was third son of the late Sir Robert Peel, and was 
born on the 2d of November, 1824. He entered the navy as midshipman 
on board the Princess Charlotte, Capt. Fanshawe, flag of Admiral Sir Ro- 
bert Stopford, in April, 1838, a took part in the bombardment of St. 
Jean d’Acre; from the Princess Charlotte be was removed to the Monarch, 
and afterwards to the Cambrian, Capt. Chads, in which ship he served in 
the China seas. In 1844 he passed his examination in such a brilliant 
manner that be called forth the warm eulogiums of Sir Thomas Hastings 
and Sir Charles Napier, and was forthwith promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tevant. In May of that year he was appointed to the Winchester, 50 guns, 
on the Cape of Good Hope station, and shortly after removed to the Cor- 
morant steamsloop, in the Pacific, and subsequently to the Thalia, 42, on 
the same.station. Sir William was promoted to the rank of commander 
June 27, 1846, and was appointed to the command of the Daring, on the 
North American and West India stations. 

He held several minor commands until the outbreak of the late war 
with Russia. He was captain of the Diamond, 28, in the Black Sea fleet, 
and distinguished himself greatly with the Naval Brigade in the Crimea. 
Capt. Peel was compelled, from wounds and over-exertion, to return to 
his native country before the fall of Sebastopol, but at the commence- 
ment of the differences with China in 1856, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Shannon, 51, screw frigate, ordered on the China station. 
Capt. Peel had scarcely reached the Chinese waters before he was or- 
dered by the Ambassador, the Earl of Elgin, with spare troops to Cal- 
cutta, to afford assistance in the suppression of the mutiny of the Bengal 
army. Since the Shannon anchored in the H ly, Sir W. Peel’s exer- 
tious with his brave crew have been unremitting in carrying out the 
views of the Governor-General. He made, with his men, a most rapid 


aware, was severely wounded at the capture of Lucknow, under Sir Co- 
lin Campbell. He is said to have died of smallpox. Capt. Sir W, Peel 
as le a Companion of the Order of the Bath for his services in ihe 
Crimea, and for his recent services in India was nominated a knight com- 











ex- 


mander. He was also an officer of the Legion of Honour of France and 
of the Imperial Order of the Medjidie, and had received the Sardinian 
war medal.— Times. 


School he removed to St. John’s 
ated B.A. in 1812, - M.A. in 1815, 


he led to the relief of Lucknow and the subsequent readvance to that | i 
one in a manoer that gained him the warmest approval of his chief. | - 
olonel Hope’s death was caused by a shot from a Sepoy, who fired at |), 


progress to Allahabad and Cawnpore, and, as most of our readers are | Ingram 





ed to Parliament for the Bossiney, 
constituency a few months, for in 1818 he was chosen 
worth, which he sat for continuously up to 1830. 

He then was elected for Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. In 1831 he was 
turned to the House of Commons, in conjunction with the late 
Henry Goulburn, for the University of Cambrid debrting iscount 
Palmerston and the present Duke of Devonshire, then Mr. William Caven- 
dish. In 1835 he was again elected for Tamworth, which he continued 
to t up to the general election in 1837. From that time up to 
1847 he remained out of Parliament, when he was Teturned for 
Tamworth. That year he had the misfortane to lose his wife, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, and her death so affected him that mentally 
he was unable to attend to any public duties, He consequent! 
his sont in the House of Commons, and has since led a svolnded life. The 

pointments, having being 
appointed a Commiasioner of the 1 in 1826, Under-Seore- 
tary of State for the Home Department in 1828, a Lord of the Treasury 
in 1830, and again held the same office in 1834 to April in the succeeding 
year. He the same Conservative politics as his distinguished bro- 
ther Sir Robert Peel, and was a willing supporter of that eminent states. 
man’s free-trade policy. 


i 





At Cheltenham, H. C. Daniel, By, Sree of 7th D Gaards.—At 
Kingston, Jamaica, in his 80th year, Colonel Harrison, U. 8. at port. 
He was highly esteemed, having long been a resident. His firstappointment in 
the U. 8. Navy was received from George Washington.—James Peter 

proprietor of the Allaire Steam ine Works of this city, died on che 20th 
ult., at the Howell Works, Monmouth county, New Jersey. He has been inti. 
mately concerned in the prog and prosp wor! aa ot steam Engines, 
since their early start in this es Quebec, of which city he had been 
a resident for 64 the Hon. John Stewart. For a long he was Pre 


Montreal, and Master of the Trinity House. 


Appoturments. 


Letters patent have passed the Great Seal constituting the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Lord Portman, and Sir John Kirkland the Royal Commissioners and Trustees 
for the Princess Royal, under the ae ay Her way 4 and the King 
Prassia, for the marriage of her Royal Highness with Prince Frederick William 
of Prassia.—The Times of states that C. H. H. Castle, Esq., has been 
appointed British Vice-Consul at that port, under the authority of the Consul at 
the port of New York.—W. Girod, Esq., to be Police Magistrate for Kingston — 
G. i Kneller, ., to be Collector of Customs of H. M. Settlements in the River 
Gambia.— Inglis, Esq., to be one of the Ordinary Clerks of Ses 
sion in Scotland, in the room of John Russell, Esq., resigned. 


Aruty. 

The nineteen Canadian officers appointed to the 100th Regiment com- 

rise four French Canadians, all Lieutenants. The list comprises Major 

obertson, late Adjutant of the 71st, and Major Dana, late of the 7th 

Hassars.—The brought out to Halifax, N. S., a detachment of 
nine officers and one hundred and ang Ss privates, for the 62d and 
63d Regiments.—Lieut.-Col. Lovelace, late of the Turkish Service, and 

a Major in the Montreal Cavalry, has been appointed by the Governor 
General, Instructor of Masketry for the Lower Province.—Aldershott 
Camp is severely criticised by civilians. They say it affords a very poor 
substitute for barrack life, and gives no real opportunity for learning 
the art of living on a campaign.—Sir John Inglis, the defender of Luck- 
now, has arrived in London.—A banquet has been given at the Oriental 
Club to Sir Archdale Wilson, of Delhi.—The Vulcan steam troop frigate, 
left Spithead, on the 29th ult., for Gibraltar, with the head quarters of 
the 2d Battalion of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, under the command of 
Lieut.-Cul. Somerset, C.B.—The United Service Gazette says that one hun- 
dred and fifty officers serving in India have tendered their resignations 
to Sir Colin Campbell. We doubt it greatly. 


War Orrice, Jung 1.—32d Ft; To be Lts, Lts Thistlethwa: 
88th; Noble, 68th. 100th; To be Capts Wi Capt and Bt- Weguelin, 
56th; Capt Ingram, 97th; “— Lake, 2d W I Regt; Lt Cook, 32d; Lt Clery, 
32d; Lt Browne, 32d Foot. To be Lts; Lts Coulson, 49th; Lee, 17th, and to 
Adjt; Lamb, 50th; Benwell, 33d; Nicholls, 39th; Dooley, 77th; Bayliff, 33d; 
Grant, 62d Foot; Hampton, 56th.—Brevet; Capt Maycock, 53d Ft, to be Maj, 


War Orrice, June 4.—5th Lt Drags; J A Dyer, Esq., late Pymr Lanarkshire 
Mil, to be Pymr. 7th; Cor the Hon C Craven Molyneux, to be Lt, v Standish, 
who ret. 9th; C Agnew, Gent., to be Cor. Mil Train; Cor Adams, h-p late 
Transport Corps, to be En. Royal Artil; Sec Capt and BtMaj Spurway to be 
Capt, v Street, who res; Lt Smart to be Sec Capt; Capt Crofton to be Lt-Col,¥ 
Bt-Col Cocks, who ret on h-p; Sec Capt Young to be Capt; Lt Eden to be Sec 
Capt. lst Ft; Lt Heywood to be Adjt, Asst ay BA , fm Staff, to be 
Surg, v Chefter, “pp canc. 2nd; To be Ens, E G St John, and H J Harve: 
Gents. Sth; L , Gent., to be En. 7th; Lt Malan 

v Hall, who ret; En Browne, to be Lt ; Edward Bridges, Gent., to 
10th; W Malcolm, Gent, to be En. 11th; V Williams, Gent, to be En. 14th; Lt 
Dods to be Capt, v Spencer, who ret. 16th; En Reyne, 4st, to be Lt. 

of W F Longbourne, Gent, to an En, can. 17th: H Kerr, Gent, to be En. 
En Holyoake to be Lt. 23d; to be Lts: Eas Wrench, Cary, Costley, Packe, 
be Ens; Ens N Gosselin, 39th, Ramsay, 25th, F 8 
,and RA E Hay, Gents. 24th; En Pulleine, | 

: En Airey, 13th, A C Hennessy, and F A H Yonge, 
be"Capt, v Bvt-Maj Hi whose Bvt Rank con 
36th; Lt Lloyd to be Capt, v Woodwright, who ret; En Kelsey to be 
eon, Gent, to be En. 37th; Lt Jackson to be Capt, v Bedford, killed 
Rei En w-p. doth; Capt Cleather 





33d; Walker, 


Staff, to be —— Curran, who ex. 77th; Lt Daly to be Capt, v ms 
who ret. 84th; Capt raat. to be Maj, v Byt-Lt-Col Reed, who ret on f-p; 
Browne to be Casts AsSurg Jackson, 90th, to be As-Surg, v Poppelwell, who ex- 
90th ;Staff. J Clarke, to be Surg, v Home, who exch.Rifle Brig; To be Ens, 
J O Vandeleurand A V Patten, Gents. St Helena Regt; En Furnell to be Lt; 
M'Namee, to be Adjt. Unattached. Maj and Lt-Col A Alison, Unatt, to have Bab 
Rank of Lt Col. To have their Brvt Rank conv into Subst. Brvt-Majs Harman, 
34th Ft, Esmond Unat. Hospital -—Staff- vs 
and attached to Mil Irison at Aldershot. Brevet.—Brvt Lt-Col Reed, ret 
84th Ft, to be Col, ran} bg hon. Capt Cleather, 49th, to be Maj and Lt-Col. 

be Majors; Capt Browse, 88th Ft, Capt F Vane, 23d. Capt Welman, 86th, and 
Capt Atkinson, 37th Fi, to be M: » be Cols; Lt-Cols Heyland, CB, 56th Ft; 
Elmbirst, 9th Ft; Payster, CB, Ri Artil; Hadden, Ri Eng. 


Navp. 

There is some talkof building a steamer of great strength and speed, 
so armed at the prowas to be able to run down and sink an enemy’s 
ship. Such attemptswould undoubtedly be made in any fature n@ 
war.—The Diadem, 3, Capt. Moorsom, C.B., has returned to Spithead 
from Lisbon, with th Marquis of Bath and suite.—Capt. Hudeon, of the 
U.S. steam frigate fiagara, and his officers, have been splendidly enter- 
tained by Capt. Stewrt, C.B., and the officers of the Jmpre: , 10%, 
of Port Admiral Sir }. Reynolds, on board that ship in Hamoaze.—The 
Rolla, 6-guu brig, tedler to the Victory, ior the training of apprentices to 
the fleet, under the ommand of Lt. Nelson, was moored off Osborne, one 
evening lately, for te Queen’s inspection. Prince Alfred (who takes 
frequent cruises in th Rolla) showed her Majesty his progress in seamaa- 
ship by two or threehovements, such as tacking, putting the vessel be- 
fore the wind, &c. [er Majesty remained in the Fairy near the 
during these movemets by the young Prince, after which she took a2 
airing through Spithad, and received the customary salutes. 





APPorntTMENTS.—Cays : F. H. H. Glasse to the Terrible; E. C. T. D’Eyncourt 
to command the Orion mmd. —Comanrs. : FW P. Bouverie to Blenheim, 2ddl., 
for Coast Guard ; Hon.'. A. Pakenham to command Racer. commd. ; H. F. W- 

to command Afus, commd, ; R. ¥. Hamilton to _—Lieuts.: W- 

George, for Ordinary, at Sheerness, v. May placed on 

;app. has been can. ; L. M. Croke and H. C.S8t. John to 
{command A. 





the Seagull, onthe coast of Sc-tland ; J- 
B. Danton ro Ds : we Bogen to Archer: G. F, Basks to Roe- 

; W. Cubbane a) ers: B. Moorman amMeMNON ; 
R. Allen to Hibernia; to Terrible; J. iE. Brooman to Cornwallis; 
H. 8. to Russell_—haplain : Rev. W. G. Green to Mi 


R. Dunlop to Orion 
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mion—Lt. J, R. Alexang, late Flag-Lt. to Admiral Bruce, to be Commander. 
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Among the novelties of the season, Harper & Brothers issue, in duode- 
cimo form, Wyoming, Its History, Incidents, and Adventures, by George Peck, 
_And there are 10 few scenes in this country, combining the charms 

of nature with those oi history—so few opportunities are afforded for at- 
the records of a locality to the lyre of the poet, or dignifying them 


poetic halo has been thrown around the name of Wyoming, by the beau- 
tifal and imaginative verse of Campbell and Halleck. The former’s 
heroine, Gertrude, sparkles in our boyish memories like the hoarfrost on 
some laurel bush on an early winter’s morning. Its picturesque descrip- 
tion of savage scenery, its reference to the Indian inhabitants of those 

forests, its episode of violence and cruelty, dwell long on the 
minds of lads, born and educated amid the crowd and dust and noise of 
city life and municipal institutions. We have accordingly turned from 
the perusal of this volume with some regret, that it should have been 
_got up in so incomplete and desultory a manner. The subject required 
more than usual care in investigating and proclaiming the details of the 
deeds of bloodshed and rapine, which unhappily distinguished the early 
settlement and subsequent occupation of the beautiful valley. A Mora- 
yian Missionary first penetrated, in 1742, the region of Wyoming. 
Zinzendorf came with an interpreter to teach the Red Man the worship 
of the true God. His motives were misconstrued, and his life would 
have paid the forfeit of his zeal to the jealous savages, but for an acci- 
dental circumstance, which Dr. Peck relates as follows. 


A few warriors, selected for the purpose of destroying him, stealthily approached 
the tent of the ui stranger by night, to accomplish their designs, 
when a strange Providence interfered. Peeping through the opening of the 
tent, they saw a large rattlesnake crawl over the feet of the mysterious visitor, 
without Interrupting his composure, as he sat on a bundle of reeds engaged in 

Co that he was protected by the Great Spirit, they departed 


IEEE stieting tien the lett tuolestation. ‘To thie oconrrence bes beens attzi- 


bated the success of the Moravian Missionaries among the Delawares, or at least 
their first favourable reception among this people. 


St. Paul’s success among the inhabitants of ancient Malta was caused 
by a somewhat similar incident ; but, if truly reported, it shows how easily 
the unsophisticated mind of an indigenous race is affected by anything that 
savours of the superstitious and supernatural. In 1750, some New Eng- 
land adventurers found their way to the banks of the Susquehanna, and 
reported the beauties and capabilities of the vale of Wyoming. From 
this time it became a California to the people of Connecticut; but the 
Governor of Penasylvania, in whose province it was situated, remonstra- 
ted against their occupation of this fertile portion of his domain. A 
conflict immediately arose as to the interpretation of the two Charters, un- 
der which this region was assigned to the early Colonists along the 
coast. In 1762, the Susquehanna Company, of Connecticut, planted a 
settlement of two hundred men near the site of the present town 
of Wilkesbarre ; but the Indians were hostile, and at the conclusion 
of the first year suddenly attacked the ting Colonists and drove 
them into the mountains, after causing immense loss by the sword 
and by the sufferings of their victims among the snow-clad rocks and 
forests. A subsequent settlement was resisted by the Pennsylvanian 
authorities ; but the presence of another and common foe united all the 
white settlers in the bond of self-defence. The Six Nations or Iroquois, 
under Sir John Johnson, the famous partisan leader, and the Mohawks, 
under Brant and St. Leger, now appeared in this ill-fated valley ; and in 
1778 the Patriots were defeated with the loss of more than half their 
number, and yielded themselves to the deceitful mercy of the Tory forces. 
Dr. Peck’s work abounds with particulars of the cruelties inflicted by the 
Indian mercenaries after the capitulation, and the sufferings of the de- 
feated party. The following year, an expedition was formed to punish 
and check the Six Nations: and General Sullivan harried their lands 
with sword and fire, as far North as the Genessee River. Thenceforward, 

the history of Wyoming presents no point of general interest for the his- 
torian. Disputes as to the sovereignty of the locality were constant, and 
interfered with its immediate prosperity ; but its progress has been re- 
gular and undeviating in the path of wealth and happiness. 

We notice that Dr. Peck argues at some length the fact of the presence 
of Brant, the Mohawk leader. at the Wyoming Massacre. On this and 
other points, Colonel Stone, Mr. Campbell, and some well known writers 





will be found to disagree with him. We give however one instance of teney, Earl of Bath, in his robes, formerly in Lord Northwick’s posses- 


Brant’s cruelty, which was always pre-eminent in the treatment of white 

. 

He had taken a man prisoner and was examining him : the prisoner hesitated 
and, as he thought, equivocated. E at what he considered obstinacy, he 
struck him down with his hatchet. It turned out that the man’s apparent ob- 
stinacy arose from a natura! hesitancy of speech. 

Tales of marvellous escapes from the Indians and Tories occupy a large 
space. Some of them are well told ; but it requires the graphic powers 
of a Walter Scott or a Cowper, to commend such at once to the matured 
taste of age, and to the keener susceptibilities of childhood. We con- 
elude this brief notice with an extract from the narrative of Noah Hop- 
kins ; and with a recommendation to our readers to refer to the book 
itself for further illustrations of Dr. Peck’s versatility of style and des- 
cription. 
t Paptins found by the sounds that the Indians were upon his trail ; and after 

ig @ long distance, he fortanately discovered the trunk of a large hollow 

tree upon the ground, into which he crept. After lying there several hours, his 
apprehensions of danger were greatly quickened by the tread of + They 
approached, and in a few moments two or three savages were actually seated 
upon the log, in consultation. He heard the bullets rattle loosely in their 
| per ; and he always attributed, in after life, his escape to the labours of a 
spider, which after he had crawled into the log had been industriously en- 
gaged in weaving a web over the entrance. Perceiving this, the Indians sup- 
oye as a matter of course that the fagitive could not have entered there. Af- 
remaining in his place of concealment as long as nature could endure the 
confinement, Hopkins crept forth, wandering in the wilderness, without food, 
until he was on the int of starvation. All was desolation in the valley—the 
crops were destroyed—the cattle gone—smouldering brands and embers alone 
marked the sites of happy homes. The stillness of death prevailed. 

He however escaped, and told the tale of his sufferings to many, who 
can still remember the venerable pioneer of Wyoming. 


Lord St. Leonards conferred a boon on the British public by writing | Copied from one which, having been originally manufactured for Napo- 


A Handy Book on Property Laws, and Mesars. Appletons have done well 
in Tepublishing it here, from the fifth London edition. It is a small 


affair in bulk, but full of meat; and inasmuch as the Common Law of| marked fidelity, and the “set” and contour of the head is grand and 
? : 

England is the basis of the Common Law of the U. S., it may be produe- vigorous. The horse is modelled from his favourite “ Meeanee,” which 

tive of great benefit in making men understand the nature of their con- 

tracts and obligations, their risks and duties, in many of the serious| true and eloquent, inscription will be placed :—“ This statue was erected 

transactions of life. The simplicity and clearness of the style are ad- by the inhabitants of British India, of various races and creeds, to Henry, 


Mmirable; in fact, they convert, what.might be the driest of reading, 


into a discourse rather entertaining than otherwise. The easy, familiar, | various nations committed to his charge, and when recalled to arms by 
popular manner is the more suitable, Since the form adopted is the epis- | Waprovoked invasion, at Moodkee, Feroshuhur, and Sobraon, maintained 
tolary one, Gentlemen—ay, and ladies too—who buy or sell property, the reputation which in youth he wes by turning the tide of victory at 


contract matrimony, make wills, accept or devise trusteeships, and take 
part generally in matters that often find their way into Law Courts, will 
do well to spend a trifle of money in buying this little work, and a trifle 
of time in Teading it, 


Under the title of A Collecti of Familias Q ions, (John Bartlett, saluted the re-appearance in the flesh of the whole series of the Medici 
Boston), an interesting volume is presented for general reference or the 


drawing-room table. The Quotations are chiefly in verse, culled from 


the times of Chaucer, and Shakspeare, down to the in | Under accumulated strata of dirt. These have been cleared off, and the hid- 
, presentday. Those in don't ’ 
Prose commence with the Bible, include the best writers of orn} 8 andicraft of the glorious Peter Paul is revealed. Never were such 





dex.—The work is well produced, and will be a usefal auxiliary to thoee 
who desire an authority, without having time to search for it. 

We have to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of the Report on the 
Commercial Relations of the U. S..with All Foreign Nations. This second 
part contains the comparative Tariffs. 


Hine Avts. 





and New Societies of Painters in Water-Colours, the Soci 
and the French Exhibition (Smith and Elder); are now loo 


H 
i 


y 
for by a number of ductile le, as something di ic and decisive, 
from which there is no appeal. The gentler sex is naturally addicted 


Jurare in verba magistri ; the indolent and indifferent majority of the public 
rejoice in ready-made opinions on pictures as on politics, and the herd 
of badauds are ever ready to follow any man who carries a loud voice 
and positive air, with true mutton-like docility. Besides, Mr. Ruskin’s 
trenchant self-assertion of censorship creates a sort of tumult among 
artists, which is caught up and echoed by people out of doors, and en- 
joyed with all the zest of a scandal. All these reasons are sufficient to 
account for the success of Mr. Ruskin’s Notes, and we hear without sur- 
prise that their circulation isconsiderable. On the other hand, it is only 
fair to say that Mr. Ruskin’s authority is not wholly undeserved. A man 
of intellect and culture, who has devoted years of conscientious and dis- 
interested study to Art, for its own sake, and who possesses a rarely 
equalled faculty of exposition, and a wonderful splendour and affluence of 
style, has fairly and honourably won a large and peculiar share 
of public attention to whatever he says on the ~~ study of his 
life. We cannot, therefore, begrudge Mr. Ruskin a degree of autho- 
rity which his writings, if anonymously published, might not always ob- 
tain. But Mr. Ruskin, now that he has won his spurs, seems disposed to 
ride the public patience and the public confidence a little hard ; his cri- 
ticisms are not a whit less arrogant than in former years, and they are 
more and more fragmentary and capricious. Mr. Ruskin is undoubtedly 
an experienced aud accomplished critic, but he is more a stylist than a 
critic ; his intuition is keen and vivid, and often profoundly suggestive ; 
but it would not be difficult to convict him of inconsistencies of judg- 
ment, and of what we may call coquetries of criticism strangely perverse. 
His present report of the Royal Academy Exhibition is as remarkable 
for its silences as for its expressions of opinion : with the latter we for 
the most part agree, we cannot think his explanations of the former sa- 
tisfactory. In one place, indeed, he confesses that he does not know “ what 
is the matter” with him this year; we detect the infirmity, and can 
only ascribe it to a vanity condemned to suicide by self-indulgence. It 
is true that he describes his “ Notes” as nothing more than “ A circular 
letter to my friends about the pictures that most interest me in my first 
glance at the Exhibition.” Yet if he really believed them to be nothing 
more than this, why excuse himself for passing over some pictures unno- 
ticed because he is loth to discourage the painters by pointing out their 
faults, and others, because he should be sorry to lose the friendship of 
the artists? Are such excuses worthy of such a critic? Yet they are 
surely unnecessary in a mere circular for the use of his friends? Never- 
theless, there are many good and true suggestions in these Notes, such 
as the remarks on the Pre-Raphaelite influence, its advantages and its 
excesses ; but Mr. Ruskin leaves us in doubt of his decision as to the 
true relation of a textual transcript of Nature to the proper purpose and 
prerogative of Art.—London paper, May 22. 


National Portrair GaLLery.—The most important opportunity of 
purchasing a portrait at a public sale that has happened within the last 
two years, was promptly seized last week by the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery. An accredited portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
painted by himself before he went to Italy, and before he met with the 
fall from a horse in Minorca, which cut and disfigured his lip for ever 
afterwards, was sold last Saturday at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. The 
Picture created a great sensation at the moment of sale, and the an- 
nouncement that it bad been secured for the nation for the sum of 270 
guineas was received with prolonged applause. The artist is represented 
as quite a youth shading his eyes from the light with his left hand, and 
holding both palette and brushes in the right. This looking-glass arrange- 
ment—for Reynolds must have painted what he saw—has been reversed 
by Dr. Waagen in his description of the picture in his supplemental vo- 
lume. The learned critic, perhaps, refreshed his memory from S. W. Rey- 
nold’s well-known engraving of it. This portrait was formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Lane of Coffleet, in Devonshire.—Since our last notice 
of the National Portrait Gallery the Trustees have made several im- 
portant acquisitions. Miss Burdett Coutts has presented a fine portrait 
of her father Sir Francis Burdett, by Phillips. The Hon. Mrs. Talbot 
has also given one of her ancestor the Lord Chancellor Talbot, whose 
life is told by Lord Campbell in his “ Lives of the Chancellors.” An ad- 
mirable portrait of Nollekins the sculptor, leaning on a bust of Fox, 
painted by Abbott, and full of truth and animation, was presented by 
the Hon. H. Labouchere. Their purchases include a good portrait of Sir 
Ralph Winwood, an old aud genuine picture on pannel of Cardinal 
Wolsey, a faded but thoroughly authentic seated figure of William Pul- 


sion, and well known by the mezzotint engraving by M’Ardell.—A large 
and spirited picture by Sir Peter Lely of Nell Gwyne, which, together 
with the fine portrait of Ireton, by Walker, show that the administrators 
are not fettered by any exclusive or narrow principles, and a very vivid 
portrait of Lord Clive, attributed to Dance, which affords an important 
illustration of one of the most marked characters of the last century.— 
Mr. Windham, a life-sized black-coloured study of a head emanating 
from the painting-room of Sir Thomas Lawrence, does not show to ad- 
vantage between the other two specimens of the same artist’s powers 
(the one of his earliest, and the other of his latest time), which we have 
already noticed in the Gailery. The last portrait, and the latest in point 
of date, is a burst portrait of Theodore Hook, painted with great care, 
and, as it seems to those who knew him, with perfect resemblance, by 
Eddis, at the commencement of his career. We hear with much satisfac- 
tion, that the Trustees have determined, as soon as the pictures collected 
are,sufficiently numerous, to clearly demonstrate the views and principles 
which guide their proceedings, to throw the rooms open to the public on 
certain days, at least, and for admission by tickets, which will be easily 
procurable.— bid. = 

Sratce to Lorp Harpixce.—Foley’s noble equestrian statue in 
bronze of this distinguished soldier has been exposed to view at Burling- 
ton House. Her Majesty and the Prince-Consort were present when it 
was uncovered, and were pleased to express their highest approbation of 
the whole work to Mr. Foley. The figure is of heroic size, and Lord 
Hardinge is represented as if surveying operations in the field of battle, 
which is typically rendered by the burst cannon that lies near the feet of 
the horse. The attitude of the rider is easy and dignified, and the ex- 
pression of the countenance at once thoughtful and soldierlike. Owing 
to the loss of the left hand the reins are held in the right. A cloak 
thrown back over the left shoulder reveals the semi-military uniform 
which Lord Hardinge used to wear as Governor-General of India. It 
consists of a frock-coat, with a star upon the left breast ; trousers with 
the regulation stripe, a rich sash, and a cross-hilted sword, accurately 


leon, fell by the strange vicissitudes of fortune into the possession of his 
eat rival, by whom it was presented as a memorial of friendship to 
ord Hardinge. The likeness of Lord Hardinge is preserved with 


bore him through the Sutlej campaign. On the granite basement on 
which the statue will finally rest at Calcutta, the following brief, though 


iscount Hardinge, in grateful commemoration of a Governor who, 
trained in war, sought by the arts of peace to elevate and improve the 


Albuera.”’ 


Tue Rvsens Con.ection at Tue Lovvre.—A Paris letter-writer 
says: “The long gallery of the Louvre is now thrown open, after a year’s 
eclipse, during which the Flemish school in particular was undergoing 
the process of cleansing. A general outburst of surprise and delight has 


marriage paintings, in which Rubens comes out in blaze of triumph. 


For two hundred years successive coats of varnish had been daubed and 
redaubed over these acres of canvas, until they were literally buried 


carnations seen in any collection of that master. 





times. A few Proverbs are alded at the end. There is an excellent in- pable and tangible 


As if to render pal- 


from the across to the angle opposi' the 

effect is as if a of sunshine had traversed the scene, {llumining that 

jae ag dazzling irradiance, and leaving the rest in ‘ disastrous 
wilight 

ICE-MAKING MACHINE. * 

The public has had an opportunity da: the week of witnessing 

a pa ay of successful — anne oo a machine, 


the invention of Mr. Harrison, of Geelong, colony of Victoria. The ma- 
oan i = 1d lhc Pay aa has been erected on the prem 


a 


worked, it is expected that the inventor’s estimate of 8000 to 10,000 lb. 
of ice per day will be accomplished. 

The refrigeration is produced by the evaporation of ether in a va- 
caum ; and the peculiarity of the invention consists in the arrangements 
for evapora’ the ether at a low temperature, aad condensing it at a 
higher, precisely the reverse of ordinary evaporating processes, The 
ether is contained in air-tight vessels, relieved from the pressure of the 
atmosphere. The cylinder in the centre of the apparatus is fitted with 
valves, so that each stroke of the piston withdraws a quantity of ether 
vapour from the left-hand vessels, and forces it into a condensing vessel 
on the right hand. Where the vapour is raised an intense cold is pro- 
duced ; where it is condensed a corresponding degree of ‘heat is evolved. 
The ether, after resuming the liquid state, returns by a self-regulating 
valve to the evaporating vessel, and the process thus continues uninter- 
ruptedly, without requiring any attention, and without the slightest 
waste of material, Indeed, as the pressure inside the vessels is less than 
the outside atmospheric pressure, it is an impossibility that any ether 
can escape. 

The evaporating vessel is simply a tubular boiler. This is not a mis- 
nomer, for the ether actually boils in it at a temperature (if required) 
fifty degrees below the freezing point. The cold produced is utilised by 
means of a stream of salt water, which does not itself freeze at the tem- 
perature required for ice-making, but carries the cold to the vessels con- 
taining the fresh water intended for conversion into ice. This part of 
the apparatus consists of a trough twenty feet in length, fitted with 
sixty-one freezing-moulds, over the outside surfaces of which the cold 
salt water circulates in a continued stream. After having thus parted 
with its cooling power, it is returned to the refrigerating vessel, and 
again passed through the tubes of the boiler. There is thus a con- 
tinued and regular circulation of this fluid, similar to that of the ether, 
the whole bearing a remote resemblance to the double circulation of the 
blood. It is found that the number of freezing-moulds is not nearly suf- 
ficient, and that the machine will be worked with more advantage if the 
number be doubled. 

The ice can be made of any required shape or thickness. It is at pre- 
sent turned out in slabs eighteen inches square on the sides, and an inch 
and a half thick. These slabs can be placed together so as to form 
blocks of any thickness. The ice formed rapidly at the coldest end of 
the trough is white and opaque, while that formed slowly at the lower 
end is more transparent. By increasing the dimensions of this trough, 
and thus ensuring more uniformity of action, the ice will be transparent 
throughout. The relative excellence of white ice and clear ice is a de- 
batable point. The white, although actually colder when formed, melts 
more rapidly than the clear ice—a drawback when the ice has te be kept, 
but an advantage when it is to be used. 

The expense of the process is simply that of the motive power. In the 
process itself there is no waste or expenditure of anything except water. 
An ordinary steam-engine of ten-horse power consumes a ton of coals per 
day, and the product in ice will be four to five tons. The removal of 
the ice when formed, and refilling the moulds with water, are the only 
parts of the operation requiring the services of an attendant. The whole 
expense of making ice in London, including interest on Oapital, &c., will 
be considerably less than ten shillings per ton. 

It is in hot climates, however, that the full value of the invention will 
be felt. Ice within the tropics will soon be looked upon as a necessary 
of life, as much so at least as fuel is a necessary in the winter of tempe- 
rate regions. The preparation of cooling drinks is one of the least im- 
portant of its uses: the preservation of animal food and the cooling of 
apartments will be the most important. 

The process is applicable to many other purposes, however, such as 
the cooling of worts, a matter sometimes of great difficulty and expense 
even in London. The inventor estimates the expense of cooling a barrel 
of worts from 75 degrees to 55 degrees at al}d. The salting of provi- 
sions in warm weather is also a great difficulty, sometimes almost an 
impossibility. By this machine the brine and the meat itself can be 
brought to the temperature best suited for success. But perhaps the 
most beneficial application of the process will be to the cooling of rooms 
in hospitals, &c., in tropical regions. The fearful mortality arising from 
the prevalence of fevers in an atmosphere ranging from 80 deg. to 100 
deg. can only be checked by treating the patients in cool apartments. 
It is evident that buildings can be cooled in the same manner as that in 
which they are now warmed—by the circulation of water in pipes. The 
cooling of the water for this purpose will (supposing the estimate for 
cooling worts to be be correct) cost only a few pence per barrel. 

Mr. Harrison’s first machine was made in Geelong in 1855, but from 
the inferiority of colonial workmanship the trial was a failure. Dis- 
comfited, but not disheartened, he came to England, and has achieved 
success. He has wisely refrained from bringing his invention promi- 
nently into notice until he has had it fairly tested both on a small and a 
large scale. The machine now completed was constructed by Mr. Siebe, 
of Denmark-street, Soho. 

Sonam -conenedil 


Tue Beauties or tax Cutnese Tonaues.—We in England certainly 
do not want either to read or speak Chinese. We only want to know to 
what extent it is necessary for our interests that Chinese shall be spoken 
and written by Englishmen in China, and what are the conditions of the 
necessary supply. 

In a country where the roses have no fragrance, and the women no 
petticoats; where the labourer has no Sabbath, and the magistrate no 
sense of honour ; where the roads bear no vehicles, and the ships no keels ; 
where old men fly kites ; where the needle points to the south, and the 
sign of being puzzled is to scratch the antipodes of the head ; where the 
place of honour is on the left hand, and the seat of intellect is in the 
stomach ; where to take off your hat is an insolent gesture, and to were 
white garments is to put yourself in mourning—we ought not to be as- 
tonished to find a literature without an alphabet and a language without 
a grammar. If we add that for countless centuries the Government has 
been in the hands of State philosophers, and the vernacular dialects have 
been abandoned to the labouring classes (Iam about in the next few words 
to call forth the execration of every Sinologue in Europe and Asia—we 
must not be startled to find that this Chinese language is the most intri- 
cate, cumbrous, and unwieldy vehicle of thought that ever obtained among 
any people. 

There are 18 distinct languages in China, besides the Court dialect ; 
and although, by a beautiful invention deserving of all imitation, the 
written language is so contrived as to denote by the same character the 
sounds of each of the 19 different words, all of which it equally repre- 
sents, this is of no great use among the multitude who cannot read. 
There is not a man among our Chinese scholars who can speak three 
of these languages with fluency, and there is not one who can safely 
either write or interpret an important State paper without the assistance 
of a “ teacher.’’—Letler from Hong Kong. 


Tue PrerenveD [Tattan Conrerences.—Alexander Borremeo, alias Dr. 
Tucker, was indicted for having obtained by false pretences, from Mr. 
Langley, of the Morning Star newspaper, the sums of one guinea and two 
guineas with intent to cheat and defraud. The particulars of this swindl- 
ing transaction as detailed in the proceedings of the trial, have already 
been made public, but further evidence was given, incidentally showing 
that the prisoner had been guilty of very cruel and wicked conduct to- 
wards a young woman named Shelley, who had lived with him, under 
the impression that she was his lawful wife, thougi no legal marriage 
had taken place between them, the prisoner having induced her to live 
with him, by making her believe he was a count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and that his promise was a contract of marriage. The prisoner Bub- 
sequently abandoned her, leaving her perfectly destitute. He made a 
long speech in his defence, in which he solemnly declared that the confer- 
ence was a reality and not a sham. Immediately after the Assistant- 
Judge had summed up, the jury found the prisoner “Guilty.” 

Mr. Sleigh then said there were three other cases against the prisoner. 
He had in like manner defrauded the Times, the Morning Advertiser, and 
the Morning by means of the reports ; but he did not propose to 








e result, one large composition, ‘the Triumphal 





proceed with them, as the facts were precisely the same as those in the 
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party of Italy. This was a 
Constitutional party, and he wished to 
behalf. Report, Middlesex Sessions, 
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Patmerston’s Carzer.——Lord Palmerston entered Parliamenf 
ber for Bleachingly in 1806, and sat for Newport, Isle of Wight, 
1807 to March, 1811, when he was returned for the University of 
which he represented till 1831, when he lost his seat on his 
Lord John Ruesell’s Reform Bill, in 1831. He was then 
his old seat of Bleachingly, and in 1832 for South Hants ; 
Jane, 1835, he has nted Tiverton. In 1807, he was ap- 
junior lord of the Admiralty, on the formation of the Duke of 
's administration. In 1809, he succeeded Lord Castlereagh as 
War, and held that office (under the successive administra- 
. Perceval, the Earl of Live: 1, Mr. Canning, Lord Gode- 
Duke of Wellington,) till May, 1828, when, with Mr. Hus- 
others, he withdrew from the duke’s Cabinet. In November, 
the retirement of the Wellington administration, Lord Palmers- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in Earl Grey’s admi- 
nistration, thie office he held (with the ~—_y “2 of his tem 
retirement in 1831) till November, 1834, and then again from April, 
1835 (with the exception of a few days’ interval in May, 1839,) to August 
, 1841. From that time to 1846, Lord Palmerston was in 
tion. In July, 1846, on the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, his 
lordsbip returned once mere to office as Foreign Secretary. In Decem- 
ber, 1851, he retired from Lord John Rassell’s Cabinet. In December, 
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1852, he became Home Secretary, in the administration of the Earl of | cru 


Aberdeen. In December, 1853, he resigned ; but after a few days re- 
samed his post, at the solicitation of his coll es ; and that he held to 
. 1855, when he succeeded Lord Aberdeen as Premier ; and he 
held the office of First Lord of the Treasury from that time until Febru- 
ary last. His lordship was born in October, 1784, and is consequently 
in his 74th year. 

Tas Counsetior Posep.—At a trial in the Court of King’s Bench, 
June 1833, betweeu certain publishing tweedledums and tweedledees, as 
to an alleged ey of an arrangement of the “ Old English Gentleman’’ 
—an old Engl r, a Cooke, the composer, was sub- 
ap as wee T, one of the parties. On his cross examination by 
James lett, afterwards Lord Abinger, for the opposite side, that 
learned counsel rather flippantly questioned him thus : 

* Mow, sir, you say that the two melodies are the same, but different. 
What do you mean by that, sir?” 

To this Tom promptly answered—“I said that the notesin the two copies 
were alike, but with a different accent, the one being in common time, 
the other in six-eight time ; and consequently the position of the accented 
notes was different.” 

Sir James—* What is a musical accent ?”’ 

Cooke—* My terms are a guinea a lesson, sir.””—(A loud laugh.) 

Sir James, (rather ruffied)—“ Never mind your terms here. I ask you 
what is a — accent? Can you see it?’ 

“ 


F 





ic James—* Can you feel it?” 

Cooke—“ A musician can.” (Great laughter.) 

Sir James (very angry)—“ Now, pray, sir, don’t beat about the bush, 
but explain to his | ip (Lord Denman, who was the judge that tried 
the cause) and the jury, who are supposed to know nothing about music, 
the meaning of what you call accent.” 

Cooke—* Accent in music is a certain stress laid upon a particular 
note in the same manner as you would lay a stress upon any given word 
for the purpose of being better unders Thus, if I were to say, ‘You 
are an ass,’ it rests on ass; but if I were to say, ‘ You are an ass,’ it rests 
on IS: Sir James.” 

terated shouts of laughter, by the whole court in which the bench 

TS followed this repartee. Silence having been at length ob- 

the judge, with much seeming gravily accosted the chop-fallen 
eounsel thus : 


Lord Denman—* Are you satisfied, Sir James?” 

Sir James (who deep red ag he usually was, to use poor Jack Reeve’s 
own words, had become scarlet in more than name,) in a great huff, said— 
“The witness may go down!” 

And go down he did, amidst renewed laughter, in which all joined, 
) pene the learned brothers, except one, whe didn’t see any joke in 

matter. 


Ramarxas.e Discovery or an Inon Mruve.—On the 13th of March the 
Austrian steamer 7rebisonda struck on a sandbank eastward from Ca 





Judje, about seven miles from Sinope. Owing, however, to the assis- 
tamce given by the Turkish Rear-Admiral in Tinepe, the ship was got 
off afloat again, and was able to continue her voyage. The captain now 
observed that immediately on leaving the point on which the vessel had 
struck the compass reassumed its normal direction, while it had before 
deviated considerably. From this he concluded that the vy might 
have led him wrong. He communicated this observation to the Turkish 
Minister of Marine at Come. who sent an account of the fact to 

A few days afterwards the same observation was made by the 
Turkish steamer Asrologer, and the French ship Henri JV., and the di- 
rector of the arsenal commissioned a Turkish brig to make a series of 
experiments in the neighbourhood, from which it appeared that this de- 
viation of the magnet needle is to be seen on the ships which sail along 
the coast in a circle of about 140 miles long, the centre of which is Ca 
Jadje. Investigations were then made into the cause of this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, the result of which was that a very rich iron mine 
was ered. This mine runs into the chalk rocks which border 
the sea, about fifteen miles from Sinope, and to it the Turkish officers 
ascribe the deviation of the needle which led the steamship 7rebisonda to 
ran on a sand-bank. — 

A Sraancz Srory.—A strange affair has recently occurred at Ver- 
sailles. One of the notabilities of the town since the year 1817 has been 
an aged woman, known as Mdlle. Savalette, who was always remarked 
for ber old-fashioned dresses. She changed her lodgings every three 
months, and never received visits, but used to amuse herself by visiting 

and listening to their ‘yd about their masters. She was 
0) to belong to a noble family, and it was known that since 1829 
she had been in receipt of a pension of 1,000 francs, granted by Charles 
X., and that members of the legitimist party from time to time made 
her presente. Three days a was found dead in her room, and on 
the usual medical examination of the body being made, it turned out 
ebe was a map, eighty years of age. sole solution of the enig- 
ma appease ie that hae pv hap a having died some years 
ie dece: poseessed bimse papers, and to obtain posses- 

of ber revenue, passed himself off for her. 


Osporne Hovss.—The island mansion of the Ocean Queen is a noble 
erection in the Palladian style of architecture, the 


approached from 
a. Fagen vy of several +. terraces. The Flag Tower is 
107 feet in height ; the Clock Tower, or Campanile, ma) the first 
western 


terrace wall is seventeen feet bigb, and the second ten. 

wing, or pavilion, with its lar 

apartments, The Flag Tower rises in its rear, with an 
open corridor which runs the whole length of the north-west face of the 
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Na ENTERPRISE IN AvstriA.—A Trieste letter states that the Arch 

the survivors of her crew have presented him with a gold medal. It was} duke Maximilian Frederic, who is at the head of the Austrian navy, ang 

is now engaged in inspecting the fleet and the different ports in the Adri. 

ssdameniin at Pola, the works of which are being carried on with the ; 
bs , Royal Navy, by | &t Pola, the works of which are bein on Wi 

the remnant of the crew oy ihe United States steam-fri <—— he oe vity. He has laid the first stone of 

returned to the United States in said ship, in good health, as a mark of their 

ciati g ly volunteered professional services, rendered their 

shipmates who were afflicted with yellow fever. April, 1858.” 

On the other side is a representation of the frigate Susquehanna at sea, 
with a circular border representing a cable, which is seen on both sides, 
The medal is beautiful in design, and most elaborate in execution, the 
whole being ee. engraved. The weight of the medal is a little 
over five ounces.—V. Y. Times. 


acti- 

two forts which are to defend he 

entrance, and has decided on the construction of several screw vessels of 
war, the keels of which are to be immediately laid down. The mili 

port of Pola will, it is intended, take rank among the finest naval esta). 

lishments. It is deep, easy of access, and capable of ba deen pd de. 

Of the 





fended. It will serve as a place of refuge for a fleet of th 

line, which would be completely sheltered from any hostile attack. The 
expenses will be at least 100 millions (of florins?) but the Austrian Go. 
vernment appears determined, the letter states, on accomplishing its ob. 
ject, whatever may be the sacrifices required. 





Precious Stoves ArtiFiciaLLy OstTarvep.—MM. St. Claire, Deville, 
and H. Caron have just communicated to the Academy of Science a pro- 
cess of theirs, by which they make sapphires, rubies and other stones of 
the corundum kind. The chief ingredients in their ions are yvo- 
latile metallic fluorides, and fixed or volatile oxygenised compounds. To 
obtain white corundum, they introduce fluoride of aluminium into a 
charcoal crucible, above which a small cupel of charcoal containing boric 
acid is fixed. The crucible, covered with its lid, and carefully protected 
from the action of the external air, is then exposed to a white heat for 
about an hour ; the vapours of fluoride of aluminium and boric acid mix 
together in the free space existing between these two substances, and are 
mutually decomposed, producing corundum and a fluoride of boron. Co- 
rundum, indeed, is nothing but a peculiar state of impure alumina, 
which, in the operation described, crystallises in rhombohedrons with the 
faces of the regular hexagonal prism ; they have but one axis and are 
negative, thus possessing all the properties of natural corundum, includ- 
ing its hardness. The crystals obtained are often upwards of a centi- 
metre in length, very broad, but generally wanting in thickness. To 
obtain the ruby, or red corundum, the same process is resorted to, merely 
peer a small quantity of fluoride of chromium to that of aluminium ; 

cibles of alumina are used for the latter, and a cupel of platinum for 
the boric acid. The colour of rubies thus ob is identically the 
same with the finest natural rubies. The sapphire, or blue corundum, is 
produced exactly in the same way, and coloured with the oxide of chro- 
mium, the only difference consisting in the proportion of the colouring 
substance. When the quantity of oxide of chromium is very large, the 
corundum obtained is of a beautifal green. By similar processes the 
gentlemen above-mentioned have obtained zircon, chrysoberyl, gahnite, 
various silicates, and other stones. 




























Buriep Auive.—A rich manufacturer, named Oppelt, died about 15 
years since at Reichenberg, in Austria, and a vault was built in the ceme. 
tery for the reception of the body by his widow and children. The widow 
died about a month ago, and was taken to the same tomb; but when it 
was opened for that purpose, the coffin of her husband was found ope 
and empty, and the skeleton of the deceased discovered in a corner of the 
vault in a sitting posture. A commission was appointed by the autho. 
rities to examine into the affair, when they gave their opinion that ¥ 
Oppelt was only in a trance when buried, and that on coming to life he 
had forced open the coffin. 





PowperEeD Diamonps.—A celebrated cantatrice, now in Paris, lately 
received from a Muscovite prince a handsome brooch in diamonds, in a 
knowledgment of admiration ; but not wishing to accept a gift, the mo- 
tive of which might be misconstrued, she returned it with warm thanks 
Next wi by had a letter from the Prince, approving highly of her de. 
cision ; but the writing in the letter had a singularly gl 1 appear. 
ance, and it was afterwards found that the magnate, not to be outdone 
in generosity, had reduced the returned diamonds to fine powder, with 
which he had besprinkled the wet ink, and thus insured the acceptance 
of the homage !— Paris letter. 





Qvencutess Love or KNowLepGE, AND THE DisPLaY OF rr.—Lord 
Brougham has just been reading, at the French Academy, a most inter. 
esting paper entitled “ Analytical and rimental Inquiries on the 
Cells of Bees,” the object of which was to point out the errors into which 
both mathematicians and naturalists have fallen on the subject, and to 
show that they have entirely misunderstood many acts of the bee, and 
fallen into error in their manner of accounting for the same. The paper 
was read by the noble Lord with great vigour and animation, was 
} aye — for the variety of new information which it has thrown oa 

e subject. 

Tae Orrence taat Lep To THe Late Duet at Paris.—The article 
which led to the fatal affair of “honour” gave an account of a ball at 





FrigutentinG A Horse sy Docs: tHe Law or It.—The other day 
in the Court of Exchequer, judgment was given in the case of Reid v. 
King. A rule for a new trial bad been obtained. The action was 
brought before Baron Bramwell, to recover da for an injury occa- 
sioned to the plaintiff's horse through the ani being frightened by 








pe | the place always put their 


four little dogs belonging to the defendant running after and barking at 
him as he was ng the defendant’s house at Eltham. A verdict was 
given for the plaintiff. The rule for a new trial was obtained on the 
ground that there was no evidence to be left to a jury, that the verdict 
was against evidence and an improper reception of evidence.—Baron 
Bramwell said he adhered to the opinion he expressed at the trial. He 
thought the verdict was right. The rule was that if a man kept an ani- 
mal rot naturally mischievous he was not responsible for any accidental 
act of mischief it might do. To his mind it was the nature of little dogs 
to bark at the heels of horses. One little dog barking would not 
frighten a reasonably quiet horse, but four dogs barking a might 
do so. It was proved that the defendant said he was sorry the dogs were 
not kept in ; therefore he must have known they were mischievous. He 
had told the jury to exercise their judgment upon the evidence and they 
found a verdict for the plaintiff. The three other judges, Baron Chan- 
nell, Baron Martin, and the Chief Baron, differed from Baron Bramwell, 
and considered that though there might have been some slight evidence 
to go toa jury the verdict was against evidence. The law was clear, 
that where compensation was sought for damage done by a dog on other 
domestic animals, the plaintiff must establish two facts: that the animal 
was accustomed to mischief, and that the owner knew it. There was no 
evidence that the dogs were mischievous. The defendant expressed re- 
gret that the dogs had been out when he had ordered them to be kept in, 
but that did not prove he knew they were mischievous.—Rule absolute 
for a new trial. : 


Savsaces anp Brer.—A curious case has been submitted to the Tri 
bunal of Commerce, at Paris. It may be remembered that some time 
ago the keeper of an estaminet in the Faubourg St. Antoine, a Belgian 
named Vandendale, in order to attract custom, announced that in a cer- 
tain number of sausages to be consumed — the evening a gold piece 
of 5 fr. would be — ; 80 that persons purchasing a sausage for 20c. 
would have the chance of winning 5fr. Crowds of workmen flocked to 
the place, but it having been noticed thut friends of the keeper of the 
hands on the sausages which con- 
tained the coins, such sausages bearing a peculiar mark, the public one 
night became indignant, and a disturbance ensued in which bottles and 
glasses were smashed, and black eyes and other unpleasant marks of 
bodily conflict given. In consequence of this, the police put a stop to 
the distribution of the golden sausages, as they were called. On Satur- 
day, M. Stevens, known as a Belgian painter of animals, brought an ac- 
tion before the Tribunal of Commerce against M. Vandendale to obtain 
from him 15,000fr. as an indemnity for having given him the idea about 
the ea and he represented that if Vandendale had not realised a 
— profit by acting on it, it was entirely owing to his not having dealt 
fair Y by the public. WVandendale proved by his account-books that he 
had lost 300fr. by the famous idea, and he brought an action against 
Stevens for 148fr. for beer mye and which that gentleman had re- 
fused to Pay for. The tribunal, after hearing pleadings on both sides, 
decided that it appeared to have been understood between Stevens and 
Vandendale that the former was only to be paid for his sausage idea in 
the event of the carrying of it out [arma tg eas and that as it had 
not done so, his action must be dismissed. ith regard to Vandendale’s 
claim on Stevens, the court laid down that as the beer must be con- 
sidered as having been presented to the artist, the action must be dis- 
missed. As to costs, it ordered each party should pay his own.—Galig- 
nani’s Messenger. 

AvsTRaLiAN Netries.—The shining nettle of Moreton Bay is a true 
nettle, but a large tree, with bright glossy leaves, something resembling 
mulberry leaves in shape, and bunches of white flowers, something like 
small bunches of white lilac flowers, but pendant. The most remarkable 
nettle, however, of this country is the Urtica gigas, or rough nettle tree. 
This tree has a large leaf, something like a sunflower leaf, hirsute be- 
neath, and every bristle has a most painful sting. Some gentlemen who 
had been in Illawara collecting specimens of treesjfor the Paris Exhibi- 
tion told me that they had measured one of these wonderful trees, which 
was 32 feet round, and I think 140 high. Such is the potency of the 
virus of this tree that horses that are driven ay through the forests 
where they abound, if they come in contact with their leaves, die in con- 
vulsions. I have seen a statement of the actual death of his horse by a 
travel'er through these parts, and one of the gentlemen of the Exhibi- 
tion Committee told me that, as they were riding in the Illawara forest, 
a young man who had lately arrived, and was ignorant of the nature of 
the tree, breaking off a twig as he rode along had his hand instantly pa- 
ralyzed by it. fingers were pres.ed firmly together, and were as 
rigid as stone. Fortunately a stockman, who was near, observing it, 
came up and said, “I see what is amiss, and will soon set all right.” 
He gathered @ species of arum, which grew near, for nature has pee 
the and antidote together in the low grounds, and rubbing the hand 


M. Gousberg’s, a Russian merchant, who is dazzling Paris with the dis 
play of his wealtb, and contained the following ae :—“ A decided 
improvement! We looked in vain in the salons of M. Mme. Gousberg 
for the inevitable sub-lieutenant that haunts the festive réunions of ob- 
scure fashionables. The said sub-lieutenant, in full uniform if you please, 
lacerating lace uniforms with his spurs, operating a razzia on the refresh- 
ments, is the plague—the inevitable plague—of new-born salons, He is 
asked once, but never makes a second appearance. As soon as the salons 
in question have cut their teeth they get rid of the unwelcome guest.” 

























A Hippopotamus Canr.—Mr. Frank T. Buckland, Assistant-Surgeon, 
2d Life Guards, chronicles in the Times a “ birth extraordinary.” “ Your 
zoological readers will probably be interested to hear that a young hip 
popotamus has been born in the Garden of Plants at Paris. The little 
creature made its appearance at the top of the water of the tank occu- 
pied by its mother about 6 a.m. on Monday May 10. After swimming 
about a while the little thing attempted to get on dry ground, but the 
d t from the sleeping apartment of the parent hi Sees into their 
bath not being sloped, it had some difficulty in raising its weight out of 
the water. The mother then came to the rescue, but in her endeavours 
to assist her little one up the step managed so to bruise and injure its 
tender body that it died the same evening. Accurate casts and drawings 
are being made of it for the inspection of future visitors to the gardens. 
Such an event has not, I believe, as yet ever taken _ in Europe, and 
we cannot but regret the untimely end of the little hippopotamus.” 


Excavation iv Rome.—A letter,in the Paris Débais states that “ the 
excavations in the Via Latina have led to the discovery of two other s- 
pulchral chambers ; the second, in particular, is in a wonderful state of 
pas. The marble tombs are covered with sculptures of great 

uty, but what is of still more decided interest is the paintings with 
which the roof and sides are ornamented, and which are as fresh and a5 
bright as if only executed yesterday. Some of the compartments contain 
animal and human heads of a perfection nearly equal to that of the best 
cameos. The whole would be just as they were the first day, had not 
some Visigoth secretly detached one of the heads. It is thought that 
the Roman Government will purchase these monuments and the sur- 
rounding ground.” —_—— 

Favsr’s Brste.—The first Bible ever printed by Faust, one of the in- 
ventors of the art of printing, has been bought at a private auction in 
Augsburg, in Bavaria, for the Imperial library of St. Petersburg. So 
the work of Faust, the celebrated printer and sorcerer, whose memory 
bas been made hy Goethe the object of the moet sublime philosophical 
on has gone to the far East, to the land of the Cossack and the serf! 

he price was a ridiculously low one, only £200 having been paid forit. 
The fact was not known in Germany until the St. Petersburg paper? 
raiced a common shout of triumph at the successful bargain of the di- 
rectors of their library.—London paper. 


Vicrorta and THE DavouTer or Cuarzes I.—It will be recollected 
that the Queen a short time since caused a monument to be erected to 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., in St. Thomas’s Church, 
Newport, Isle .f Wight. The monument, designed by Baron Marochetti, 
chiefly consisted of an exquisite reclining figure of the unhappy and youth- 
ful princess. The ire Advertiser states that Her Majesty has now 
had two coloured windows placed in the church, and that the softened 
light from these windows falls on the peaceful and gentle face of the 
princess, and brings out the gentle repose so characteristic of her fea- 
tures. On the window nearest the monument are the words, “Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord,” and “Sorrow not as those which 
have no hope.” Over the west door of the church a statue of St. Tho- 
mas the Apostle, to whom the church is dedicated, has been placed. The 
statue is by Mr. Baker, a Southampton sculptor. 




















“Very Like Papa.”—The followirg is a copy of a letter from the 
present Duke of Wellington, addressed to one of the secretaries, in reply 
to a request that bis grace would, in the restoration of Maison Diet 
Hall, perpetuate the memory of the illustrious Duke his father as Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and a great patron of Dover : 

“ Sir—I sincerely hope that the town of Dover will not allow the Mai- 
son Dieu to fall down, for want of a most trifling expenditure well within 


its means. I have the honour to be your obedient servant, (Signed) 
WeLLIneton.”—Dover Gazette. 





TROUBLE IN A JeweL-Casker.—An alarm ofa most serious nature Wa 
spread throughout the Tuileries on Monday. The Empress baving oxi 
sed her intention of wearing the beautiful parure of pearls at the 

iven in honour of the Queen of Holland, it was discovered on opening 
_écrin which contains the necklace, that two of the precious gems were 
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SUMMER GOODS. 
NOW OFFER THE GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 


MAY, JUNE, AND JULY PASHIONS 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
Buchanan Mackenzie, Canal 


FOLLOWING SUMMER 
FE aac? Oo senate Sk te cE regard to beauty, and of qualities Nos. 29% and 296 
brought BUILDING). 
STRAW HATS, from England, Switzerland, Italy, China, Bast India and South ESPECTFULLY to the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, that he has re- 
PAN. HATS, Forming 0 stock larger and more valuable than that of any other | The following ias list of the various foods for ale; See MAN A. 
House in the World. e; as GUIFURE LAGE MANTILLASS 
PARIS SOFT HATS, of extreme lightness, and of all desirable colours. Bi “ 
AMERICAN without which a country seat is wanting « 
in one greatest promoters of ease and PUSHER a PO. 
French Sun Umbrellas. London Aquaseutum Coats, BL pe a8. 
a prowittion against dust, rain, and the night air BLACK SILK AND NET MANTILLAS, 


In addition to the above, we have gow ready the SUMMER DRESS HATS, which 


BLACK SILK ANO GUIPORE * 
SILK AND cL 


have had the benefit of all our facilities LEARY & 00., BLACK RCULARS. 
Nos. 8, 4, and § Astor House, ‘Broadway, N. Y. Buyapasofeloth and giber deairable materinig” Sun” “un ® Sr} varety of Traveling 
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persons of the highest social 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 


N. B —This house claims especial attention from 
is asked, from which there is no deviation,and all articles shown 
what they are represented. 


eA rn pe and Bg age as ph rb gee Ae one re 
WILLIAM Api MACKENZ) 
294 and 296 Canal Street, New York. 





Maryland taeda, warded in 1857 by the American Institute, New Y 
Rey ae mg mete the Maine, Connecticut, Iilimols, and pi Sade 


Spend fora Cirenlar, eg Sana and Testimonials from 














AT RICHMOND'S, 


NO. 587 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE gin a 





es make 


Prince Btreets. 


ets ote A im iso Black Lace bhawie, Ma Matias Pola —_ 
BARTHOLF’S SEWING MA’ vn importation, worth $5. for $250. Ladies” cad-Dressen. ¥ 
Vor Family and General Use. Ps Teston Geota, a re 0 OWN UNAPFROACHABLE ayes. we wesldealt the attention 
ve not ournure 
ESE are the first poame Mochines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- | of those ladies whe hs eORICHMOND, No. 667 Brose 
“he Bartholf Soseey eels, Weteeee, Geatined to create @ cengeten, No family 
one is enquoeti caw Sieger y oe os Pourk MOURNING SILES! MOURNING SILES! 
“One 2 rar effective Machines in the market.” —W. F. News. VER LF 5 ~< ti b0 cents per ONE Svacase PIECES BLACK AND WHITE SILK, 
“In point of — pearance, we know of none that can steamed rable, om food will call and see them. Take notice — 
mr with these.”"—J. 'Y. Leader Shes w. er RoksoN's MC MOURNIN G@ STORE, a 551 ae ecienand Pa 


Machin: excellent shont’ work. 
“The desideratum is a stitch that wili not nde a vamily Magazine. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, NO, 489 BROADWAY, COR. BROOME 8T. 
AGENTS WANTED—Send for a Circular. Address, care Box No. 2841, P.O. 





eerertiaehabes F 


Embracing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departments, viz : 


> 
& 


GENIN’S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING BAZAAR, 


LADIES’ poy MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD- {aces and Embroider 
Ladies’ and Children’ a roideries. 


—Manitillas 
.—Gents’ a 
Hats. 


mt in each Department is Full and Complete. 
GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 





eRPEES Se 





& 


Ld 
= 


dwellings. 





Fee 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ONTINUES TO EFFECT INSURANCES os LIVES, ON TERMS AS FAVOURABLE 
as those of any other institution of the kin 
Premiums payable annually, semi-ann y, A quarterly. 


TIFFANY & CO.,, 550 RROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
asap Geo Tie Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dreasing-Cases, 4c. ; Rich 


wis, pert = ty of F Goods. 
was ores md aucy 


waves ‘Ware nt. 


Not only do we claim ty as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, 
but every article we p is eneveniens cnpat (925-1000 fine)—a iretare 
hich country, where there is 


chould not be overlooked b y purchasers of Silver Ware 
Bo egal restriction to regulate the standard. 
the Bole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 


hich are acknowledged to be superior to all others as pocket 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, “'kvery article ts marked in pinss agures, a ithe lowest price for whlch it will be sald 
A visit to eur establishment incurs no ‘obligation 


“Trrany & ©O., 





Assets Over Four Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
POLICY HOLDERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, Medical Examiner, A meet No. 19 Amity Street), at the 
office of the Company daily from 2 to 3 o’clock, P. Will wait on applicants at “heir 
GkORGE P. CaeAED, | a Consulting Physician, 
G. DE GROCT, Acti JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
oun EADIE, tauvcuny. 











WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotvtion To Prositem No. 492. 
Black. White. 
Claims by Death, Expenses and Dividends ...............0.s20se005 eerrrerrrerrrre $126,076 55 


EeSR GER 


i 
s 


(NDENTS.—We have received several sets Af Len wow for the 


llowing m 
talit honores ;” ‘‘ Young Canada,” (who wi 
render the set complete, a solitary 
, though not least, a set 


aRe 
i: 


: 
B 


Problem =A inadmis- 
t with the device “‘Je risquerai le tout 
me of these sets is from a fair correspon 
, we feel at liberty to mention eS and seize 

"poth ble 


2& 
fe 
: if 


3 


e 


of Life 


ee 
FEE 


z 
a 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 31 NASSAU STREET, 
Opposite the Post-Office, New York. 
STATEMENT. 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages, Loans, Real Estate and Cash. 





themse! 
BANK- NOTE COMPANY, and fare base, 


sc e 
eerne business will be eootinned. a0 
treal, Albany, Cincinnati, Chi 


AMERICAN BANE-NOTE COMPANY. 


OR = By ge | OF PLACING THE BANK-NOTE CURRENCY OF A COUN- 
if the features of stability a: nd perperey 
lersigned, being a the Vage = ney 
and Printing in the United re Be 
Er under * aie cof T The 4 aun ICAN 


e ve lic important Ravantages. 
1 and experience with the most ne division of labour. 


ts in 
from the Whole mate material now in use. 
le security a the superior pees of work. 


my is. P at eee 








as heretofore, ‘at at Now 'vor., *vhiladelp ener Boston, Men- 
‘ew Orleans. 
The following are the I the Trustees appointed under the act, viz :— 
yaeas RAWDON, 48 Merch’s Exch. EDWARD J. DaurORtH. 
. EDSO a DORSEY B 

en NATHANIEL S0ceLYN. 

PENTER. | WILLIAM H. WHIT 
MOSELEY i. DAN a 














Total, $732,585 82 Until 4 i . of Oe uae basi iment, enters may be ad- 
nephaetenmennan-anpennancese$oeuennes cencsasqnsocnnvonmasetnsoeaontgoennll 7 dressed respective firm, each AK resen ereafter afford 
» x above ieee ~ premiums deferred are not a re net eee the mises be —_ ng Company, p 1 
¥. WEMPLE D. MORGAN, President. by all the Houses composing this on. ed prices will remain the same as here- 
pe business of the con any during the last year, di re- | tofore. 7 pespout 
vulsion in the monetary mpany of the © country, as steadily an increase Rawopor, Wricut, Hatcn & ouue N. York, Montreal, aden § £3 N. Orleans, and with 
increase 


progressed, showing 
more than SiXTseN per cent. in the number insured, A of twenty-five per cent. 


assets. 
The accumulations of the Company have reached a sum equal to six times the amount of the 
Capital Stock ; and with the growing basiness and extend Be- 
cured by web liberal policy pursued in the conduct of its affairs, guarantees a successful and 
permanent future. 
ra Pereenes invite a continuance of patronage, and would urge upon all the i ne 
insurance as @ sure means of securing an $ = aes for families wholly free from 
the ae and chances of ordinary modes of investment. 








4 
f 
5 


en al cone her place of residence? With the Mio the 
the | oblige 


ii 


dons of their Problems. Two more sets have aie = wi 
Tout bien ou rien,” and “ Trahit quodcunque potest atque addit 


“te 
HE 





“HOTEL 8T. " GERMAIN, ” 
his friends and the petite Sot he has leased 
son of viele. Plan: 


renovated ‘n all its Seartiane ae 
the aay on 


wa pat in complete order. The location’of the borders of the sea, renders it 


REMOVAL. 
THE STUYVESANT INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAVE REMOVED THEIR OFFICE TO 
NO. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF BROOME STREET, 
(Directly Opposite their Former Location.) 


solicita b tof 








Where they bd the p mag so liberally extended 
to em. 
Capital, Two Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
With a large surplus securely invested. All losses promptly adjusted. 
FREDERICK R. LEB, President. 
Bensamin J. Penrz, Secretary. 


New York, April, 1853. 





poo rome A arve a @ variety of the most beautiful roads on Long 
cars leaving the South Ferry, Brooklyn, almost every hour ef the 


Daiy Repro il erg ihe St, Germain’ at8 A. M., and take bi 

and tight haroots f + A cf scien M. for 

‘or uests lion. 
Germain, 





HEALTH! GRACE!! AND BEAUTY!!! 


RED UPON LADIZS BY WEARING 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK, 
094 BROADWAY. 
F bt the Annual Election en Monday, the 7th instant, of eg Trustees for the term of four 
the fullowing persons were unanimously ‘chose! 

ae. W. Braprorp, _ Haypen, 

Joun M. Stuart, R. CLarK, of Rochester, ppg Moore, 

Wu.1aM Bers, pa MILLER, Jon’ . L. Proyy, of Albany. 

At ee of the Board on Wednesday, the 9th instant, poneenens 8S. WINSTON was 
nanimously re-elected President. Isaac ABBATT, Secretary 


r wl eo 8. Winston, 





CONFER: 
DUUGLAS & SHER WOOD’S CELEBRATED SKIRTS, 
The Unparalleled Success of the 
NEW EXPANSION SKIRT 
(120,000 of which have been sold during te} ~ 4 months) has induced the manufacturers to 
make ts that will roduce 200 dozens (2,400 skirts) per day during 


ust, 
They also call att attention to their i 


nestor pa emgen et sero 
They are the s0Le prepeigiccs of of the 


the many i offered in the L_-y = ao are all either infringe- 


9 manufacture 70 other different styles Nig f ana without the *‘ Patent Ad- 


oy Skirts mye been recommena ighest Medical Authority 


i 


“DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, ys at ee NEW YORK.” 
For sale throughout the United States and 





Hi 
GREAT DINFIQULEY AND MANY ONS ERIRAORS EXPERIENCED BY 
Ladies weariag EEL HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Church, 
, large soomnenes of space, and 
by the use of 


WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 
SKIRTS AND EXTEND 


wed by all whe have worn them to ‘ond question superior to the French 
Steel or Brass ye in the moot mary being er 

gresefel, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DURA 
‘ROMENADE and TRAVELLING Skirt in the world. 


Fulton § . ¥. 
~? m Street, and 329 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Taree Sse FRARSRES SEE 





Guaenarep Pahen & BAKER’S 
PAMIL MACHINES, 
18 § 
3 $35 B way, New York; 730 Chestnat 
Se wai est Fourth st., Cincinnal. 
aan tobe the best in use for Family Sewing, pie 
which WILL Not RIP, even if every fourih stitch be 





do not Jeave the City without 
first making & visit to CANTRELE'S 13 B 
Gaiters for country use, pre; ‘or your 
neat in quacsas cheap, a what pees the least r= nel 


to your mal 
them with Boots, Gaiters, &c., of "Tnosllont Vouleaa at ver 


1858. FALLS OF NIAGARA. 1858. 
THE CLIFTON HOUSE, 
(ON THE CANADA SIDE OF THE FALLS.) 
Will be Opened for the Season on the 20th of May. 

= Maik hate Sage RESPECTFULLY INTIMATES TO HIS PATRONS TO CHECK 

@ to the ‘‘ Niagara Suspension Bridge,’’ and hand their checks to porters 
See of ‘* Clifton House.” 

Baggage Waggon attend all Passenger Trains ers — at the Bridge. 


their 
wearing the b: 
Omnib ge. 
HEARS, Proprietor. 





GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY’'S,) 
Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK. 

HE SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 

established Hotel, for a term of years, would be grateful to the travelling Public for a 

— of their Patronage. 

Having secured the services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has long been identified with the 

travelling fod kindy cared isa a guaranty that all who honour me with their patronage wili 
be Aah indi 


and ith the 
the meet ae on as F Rta. s Saloon, - ~% meals can teh had at a heurs. 
Rooms by the day, week or month, and at prices to suit the =. 
Soromon Kier, Agent. 8. E. GARDNER, Proprietor. 


or. 
4 











EUGENE DUPUY, FAMILY & DISPENSARY CHEMIST. 
609 BROADWAY 

Avie OPENED A CORRESPONDENCE Wise MESSRS. PIESSE & LUBIN, OF 
No. 2 New Bond ree, London, E. D. begs to inform the English Residents of this bity, 

that he has on hand a supp! — —y ‘fltowing wel well known ate aparece and by special order 
~ ie at any time obtain the above House such 


leman: 
has s aga) Giger a eee, oi suited for the a delicate — Lowe’s Brown 


Windsor Soa; erts’ Poo: 8 Friend —— t. Hooper’s & Sir Astley Cooper's 
Pills. jae LS ‘Dietuchsen Bondolti, ae and Tooth Brushes, Schweep’s Mal- 
vern Sp: r, all of direct wee pe ere 


Piesse & thabins’ Fran, minds for Eternal Perfume and all its Compounds. Pestachio 
Nut and all its ——— for a y Completion and Hair. Butler’s a Seidlitz Powders. 
Herring’s Calcined Rowland’s Kalydor, Macassar Oil Odonto. Gowland’s 

Lotion for the Geontenton, Godfrey’s Extract of’ Elder Flowers. org & Brown’s 
‘ooth Paste. Rigg & Brocklebank’s Shaving Soap, Rypophagon Soap. 


PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING HAD anagied YEARS’ EXPERIRNOS IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 
fication of Cetton, th the | Plaaters of the 

Red River section, is enabled to make very fi es, 


The annual eioment of Cotton from Shreveport now amounts to nearly 100,000 bal 
Northern Manufacturers, as well as Cotton Fastere in New York and New Orleans w 
it for their interest to with th 














~ quality and 
ont 





ePfreaP®eaarerss 


Sc ee a 
BUtarpD TABLES.—PHELAN’S Improved | Billiard pobies and 
y Le ‘ebruary 19, 1856 ; Octo- 


NNER & GOLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 


yay with Tender Hoot call at Je x. ATES 
for this hot 


Ces very variety on band of Boots Sir the season. 
J. E. TATE, 427 eae New York. 


have one of Giffing’s Patent Ice-Break- 
House Stores in the 








BT Sas ee 





«—The Mails for beep yn and South oe po 
‘48 OF THE WEST, will close at this Office on M 





‘CE..—The Mails for EUROPE, 


via Southampton and Ha' 
will close at thia Oflce on BATURDAY DA the Sha day of 
ISAA Postmaster. 


en eT Ga 


HERRING’'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOP 


awarded separate 
Fos 1863, and are the only that were a 
These Safes 

— challenge the world to produce an instance of these 

h the hottest fires, or a ee icking the lock. 
Thee subscri| and their agents only 
eae Patent ae e a Haire on we —— Bik 1) i 

Prost Safes, suitable for the 3 of P’ ew and other 

at ‘= pe to five hundred dollars. ew wey 


Litpoltan, Hi Card Plate at GIMBREDE’S, 588 Broadway. 
otal), for 100 Cards or more; a Pocket Card Case is given in. 
in Card Engraving. 


139 Water Street. 





ITH HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
‘edals at the World’s Fair, Lundon, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New 
American Safes Medals at the London Wirid’s 
are now admitted to be mupeiee to any ever offered to the Lape and the sub- 
Safes failing to preserve their 

ersons Prout Locks. to make and sell Her- 


valuables, 


ulna, 


Isaac Cary, the New 2 a sory Bank Note 
Grorce Matruews, M 

Torran, CARPENTER rw Co. Now York, Philadelphia, Sinctenet and Boston. 

gimscess, FS Perkins & Co., (late Danforth, aS & Co.), N. Y., Phila., Cineinnat, & Bos. 
ABD, D& ot New Forks ant Philadeip! 

Joomtrs, 1 Daren, iB & Co. w York. 

Draper, Weisu & Co., siptiadelpbis, “Wew Sor, ee and Boston, 

Wusepies. Hay & Wurrixa, New York 

Joun E. Gavrr, my 

New York, May lst, 1 


te Company, Boston, and wi 





CATARRH ! 


Ts science of Medicine was instituted to guide and direct the successful  prectice of it. 
Without a correct pathology - disease, practice will prove unavailing in the remeval 
ofit. The aera, cause and results of Catarrh have peen — gingwariy cecal and 
isconceived by medical peg | pa a and present. ter has devoted himself te the 
an of this disease as a specialit; my ptt care—han od advanced 
and maintained his pathology. ‘which is entrely new and incontrovertible. 
Upon it he has based his treatment in the application of remedies for the radical eure of the 
most formidable types of” this malady, and which has proved to be uniform in almost every 
instance. It is no longer an incurable disease. 


The w 





Applicants by letter must describe particolarly their case and symptoms, and enclose 
for bonsultation and Med.—Office, No.3 Bond St-, New York. ie GOODALE, M. 





RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATEK.— We are sentry y informed 
that mineral waters, under the name of “ Saratoga’’ water and sal: 

** Sarat ”? salts, are eS ay ae upon the eee Souliers pee South- western. 
ce desire are 


States, w! ae —— buying th 

water, &c., whereas at SS cena all ne pk to ditch 

water ; and The articles aS ‘this er on the public 

entirely worthless, and nm dangerous desiring the ef cteot of of “Conannes ‘Waeen, the 

effect of them me entrely a or that of the a Concress W. — 

jucing ing P prem Bae ‘0, &c., sometimes resul me is 

pa ay the digestive cone and destroying the tone 

—, a mild — of dy: pooh py ey apes effect a 

produced by ordii 


neither or “injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient ma: it 
tonie eign o curative. The Co. Spring, as is well known, : spring, nich durin a 
sixty-three years p: a built 7S repetetien of yet some have confo Coded os the 
name of the spring that of the place—thus affording _-- oppervantty for swindlers to foist 
worthless articles upon + public on ne strength of the re; jon obtained by the Congress 
Spring, in a long series of years. The injury thus tnficted upe upon on the public and ourselves is 
double, for on taking these spurious articles, and either no effect or Any C4 
from their use, they in future pepe the genuine Congress Water, supposii 
already tried I it. it eis not a sufficient guarantee — its genuineness that it is in Te tie A 4 
one names, as the old bottles and box — uP, by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and sellii 
Water: buy only of those you can rely on—ConGress WaTeR pans other—and be 

that the cork is branded, as is the cork of évery bottle of genuine Concress AL 3 vis; 

—o. & W. rami  Sitknws these words, it is a ag mag 

feit. As tothe somone called Saratoga powde! 


rs, Sarat sot 
lueless, but injurious—not even nok peta of the common a oldie ne powers 2 
sh That it is impossible to form Concress W. — we have the authori 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows: >It is im “fs 4 
gredients so as to e an article of equal quality, the effects of which will be the same as the 
ural water.’’ On writing us, we send you list of prices, sizes and 7 and by 


ordering from us direct, eS for the amount ordered, you can havo it salty fo 4 
warded to any part of the world. e reiterate our caution, to buy the genuine Congamss 
TER . ble persons, and to examine the lettering of the 


CuARKE & WHIT: 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


iw IN IN ARTIFICIAL LEGS & 
ELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
a (Patented Ma; ). The above 1*y "ye for a lost limb, combén- 
ing all the advantages of his celebrated A jlesey o ett improvement of the 
dlastic side motion of the ancle joint ft, ~~4 rari tated). This side er al 
imparts an elastic life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and ee saaing, to the wearer, besi 
ah me ent Cons ate The abo sapere ee —— ami W.S. offers it with eon. 


mee (after are Se superior to — ot dinelat Leg, known. 
wit SELPHO'S 1 PA EN A TIFICLAL. HAND, which is so arranged that the wearer 
can open 


the write, &c. Call or address 
“wa SELPHO, 516 Breadwer, opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 


ENGLISH BIBLE WARRROURE, 
122 NASS 


AU STREE EW yYoRE. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS) 
YRE & SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE STAND 
ARD AND AUTHORISED EDITIONS. An Extensive Stock constantly on hasd, and a 
Great VaRiety or poraes Bixpines, Also Episcopal (U. 8.) Prayer Books, and 


Presbyterian june, 
iiaitaiad E. C EESWRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 


IRON GARDEN ORN. 

JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, SETTEES, SUMMER-HOUSES, &e. 
find | (VER, thirty different kinds and sizes of Vases, from $2 00 to $2500. Also a great variety 

of Fountains, suitable for Private Grounds, Conservatories and Public Par 
LIONS in various attitudes, crouching, standing, and reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 


Colossal. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, BEEBE & CO., 
356 Broadway, New York. 


CE PITCHERS! Ice Pitchers! Ice Pitchers !—And echo an 
nothing but ICE PITCHERS! Weil) t shall endeavour to dace | a supply of Plated, a 
Britannia ones for my numerous patrons, Fr they come in too great crowds to purchase 
them of LUCIUS HART, Nes. 4 and é 6 Burling Slip. 


i and MELODEOSS ; of ‘oupertor make, ond cloueons ts Peau lew 
ces for cash ; ond-hand Pi Pianos an: 
rent Bowed on p' edeont 3 for sale on pod A, Payments at the Plano. a 
RACE WATERS, No. 

















Becomes: 





ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic-Cordial, of 
DM treteoctis to persons debilit tery sickness and d. ia. Prepared enly by 





OTICE TO THE LADIES —Ladies, if 
; Slippers, tie a 


o. for Lng ings Boys Paten 
fond Unit ren’s Boots 
wa raed i fle having bee Feduced the olf Plot —_ 


ou yin ih handsome Gaiter 


C£ rot. 
of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








at Law, M w 


J. W. MAYHEW, Att 
D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 





Wirouez, ures, 




































pea 
there are any others, Sicaeeaial S| ee 
oben SS a 
ELLIPTIC BED 


ie 





FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, N. Y. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Tres 2 * THIS CIRCULAR IS TO GIVE SUSEDOTET TO TaD mese Ta. 
. and efficient 


‘This admirable of Elder Flowers is Sraagsés 958 peetume. Elder Flow- 
been esteemed seaila 
serene een are asa pee i ee 








en.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly innoxious, even to the youngest in- 
ie weleiae beyond Gory Yenale. and all Rough- 


anything, annihi 
Peg a 


Sowers will be found beyond all praise, 
be found beyond all p: 


AGENTS. 
CARY, HOWARD & SANGER, New York. 
SCHIEFFLIN BROS. & OO., “ 
J. W. NORCO & CO., Boston and New York 
F. C. Wi New York. 
And all other Wholesale and 





THE HOPE MILLS, 
(estaBLisHED 1832), 


NO. Til FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





4. G, Isuam.) J. G. ISHAM & CU. (N. J. Busus. 
DEALERS IN OOFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
Vow y Yeast Powper. 
Bakers’ Cocoa Canta, 
Jeasted ont Ground Cotta. Ground Pepper, Pimento Cleves, Ginger, Nutmegs, 
French Mustard, Soda, -L and African Cof- 
in lemate Goan Ariat ee efeainal packages Cof. 
Mitis and Factory: Senses lersey 
FOR 
beteseounane— Works and Landed Kastate, in of Inagua, 


the Island 
THE PROPERTY OF THE INAGUA SALT POND Co., VIZ. : 

1.—An allotment of Sixty Acres of Salina and. Pond, in the Salt Pond near Mathew 
fer twenty-one years from the first day of Au- 
with rivilege of renewal of the lease for 
fiaid ‘oat in the tie necenary yy Feat, Reservoirs, 
for the | + pga Salt by Solar eva- 


Fin the said Salt Pond, held in 
rad} 


. and hes on e@ powerful 
period d of five years stro the 16th 






road the Rall-roed 
ce by a Meteo or 


@ substantial and — 
‘ly-built Wharf. 


‘ownship, pivtas the 
‘and extending 200 feet in’ dep Itisa 


ney Sereel, snd bumbered on the said official 


pont | inclosed as one Lo! ing an area of 
Stone Building, “Intended ‘or, ond someatimes used 


lan, fronting, on toria Street 
ding, with shing’ hed vo a 60 feet 
‘own, sdioining the present Prison Lot, fronting 


extending thence 
Acres each, on one of which there ere five small 


Bi have been substantial: seatinetes ted 

One Hundred spa hay = Sonsand Dollaze, are admi i 
arena ik oF Maen = 8th ber,) Carts, Wheelbar- 

ng ules (18 in num! 

egy te fons. If it be 

ft then, bo muck of It aa as may re- 


5 DOWS, President of the I. 8. P. Co. 
wikinwooD, svman of the Board of Directors. 





3 AND 5 JOHN STREET, 
wees, Ss Woolen and } 


N%, 
<a ey yh — ‘an kinds of 
GoeGrngoeived ane returned ¥ 

(08. 


> yous FROM BROADWAY). NEW YORK, 

Goods of every descri: pre enperten oe le 
arments is widely known. Crape Shawls Dyed in the 
eeawie CRRETT, NEPHEWS & 0007 
5 John Street, Two doors from Broadway, New York, 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS,-AND FISHING TACKLE. 


Undernigned received the FIRST PREMIUM f 
Pair—and constantly on hand <b 





Merchants dealing in the above will find it to their and 
$3. Articles, Tnterest to call examine his 


THOMAS H BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New Y. 
Da Tetenine of Re naw GERPENTING CF INNER, scknowlotond by exparismeed Fich- 























DE SFG SEST, DMCOUNT IN FIRST CLASS EVOSAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN | og & Co. have for sale a very complete and extensive stock of Rnglish and Americar AUGUST BELMONT 
Sgayimes, Aur Marsala, &c-, which will be sold, ind Of the deduction at the Low | BOOK, le the various tT, BELLES LETTE ES ie tale Coad te morons ae, No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
out Marci Frices, and the privilege of selecting duction from ai Immense wock and | °°? ior Dh awinu-noo LARA IES. Likewise ornsmental and richly embellished ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
WILLIAMS & OO., $53 Broadway | DEC Diar attention given to orders from PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES. For the Use of Travellers. 
Through their London agencies, all English boeks of in —_—_—_—_—— 
FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S C'S BISCOTINE. pub and they carefully attend to the importation of all BOOKS and PERIODICALS BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
PT BE PUBLIC ARE Oa TONED. Av MINT VAi(OUS SPURIOUS AXD DANGER. The mame altgtign given to an order for singe y as for & 2 { We. Oo ae STREET, NEW YORK. 
ous imitations of BISGOTINE which Xo the public as CATALOG iS of BOOK new and old, pul ts London, and Cheap Lists from the for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
Slered sna sot so by Menara. DELL TET Ea coe , 3 PRENGLISH and AMERICAN PERIODIOALS supplied and served carefully and faithfully LIFE INSURANCE 
ar pe dy of B E belongs to and is copyrigh.od to subscribers throughout the city, or sent b: te the country. Orders from 
wee Seer air trade mark, or vor appiy the name of B to imitations | ‘he world, with a remittance, er reference for payment in New York, will be promptly fH COMMERCIAL 
are Hable te prossoution, and will be held respanall The Bik NE is put up in one | tended to. BRITIS COmPany, 
the For sale, ‘wholesale nnd LUC . ¥’S BOTANIES.—In several volumes, each adapted to its ESTABLISHED 1820. 
pa al, Racahout for and Cordial YF Oalkaage bark, as Breet sr beautifully Siecwresss, lately copseumonded by Revore Agana Sule APITAL wat yh Fo wETRS CHARGE FOR CROSS 
near Bleecker Street. and 250 venue. man, Torrey, Hitcheock, and nearly ¢ culees, ising Eee the Sante Half Premiums loan. Losses Promptly paid. ca 
UTY Cirewars, with tenlwootle ein ful prepaid ; ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES fornia Lestralian special rete taken. 2 

Ruse Guscuaas Comtsiseta’ se tia ney oPonming ts Hoalth.—Wing’s | (100 pages) fall I. & P's TVISON & PHINNEY, No. $2 Broadway, New ¥. Omee—65 Wall Street; 

Jousbful, a0 well ae those in the meridian of life, and even aged people and young " - ce Fonte tae GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvast. 
not necessari.y require masticating like other food, but merely breaking and OLLOWA PILLS.—Epiti yt - FLY are Rn THE Superior First-class Side~wheel Steam 
in the mouth fo water or milk. means separating in most cases secretive Kestore these organs “ JAMESTOWN” and * pe both route to NO. 

tenet ake, which sate he tay esi them, edred " tao aatects natural activity, and vigour, by the use of of the Pills, and the cenvusive PRTERADURG and RICHMOND, Las ave ri, XB. every SATURDAY and WED- 

are which the onnee 
the remains, Sacireed oe tins gvinaing. bat at the manufactory, No, 8) Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25c., 63c., Afternoons ai cock, ; Petersb: 
isk your ‘healt or re we ie ourguing fore Wh wis ts and $1 per box. ai, WENEY LUDLAM 32 Broadway. 
Ack Tous SGzoner those stamped with the "Ss Wi Cards and Envelopes cannot be surpassed 
ome othe wholesale depot is at A’H. THOMPROM E COvR Ra cod - ys A Wa. rouxe. W. YOUNG & CO, 
yo W's Ora Re = |G" _ bs No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. | © 8 OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST. 
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NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


arenes 


Ssonmecvene 
” cheer him amidst all 


At ~ 





BAYS HAS = 


SEainSrers 





PRHAIPS, SAMPSON is Wisker Brest, Beslea. 
GREAT SUMMER BOOK! 


their brilliance and art. 
poe 3 Na oe 


postage to an: of the United 
UD. Pearce N, way, New York. 


Publishers and 
No. 310 Broad 
LEAP AND FLOWER PICTURES, 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
With Eight Beautifal Coloured Eogravings. Small 4to, Cloth. $1 





, We are able to commend as ex. teacher. 
Harpers Wettie young ladies, a new field of delightful employment.” — 
a 
* napoweoen much ornament’ may bo ont ont of very simple means. It is charm- 
illustrated, ibeaatfally weit written. wey . “ 
‘e can hardly do a greater kindness to our readers than calling their attention 
this little book.””— "Witness “! 
Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 ‘Broadway. 


ean hs resins of hen patos, SOE ang Somme ob an peneanay'e hh, ihe Senctionset the 
in postage stamps, a copy will be sent by mail, pre-paid. 





[pao Nenemhaye 


Ofer fo Sale owe rang rs snr en at ak 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITs. 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 


GENUINE FARINA BAU DE COLOGNE ~~ 








SUCCESSOR TO iy pt hd A eal & MOLLER, 
Re gerem ee ee ee ie Se Same. sop % foes eat, 


No. 0 Wall see, 
















Arsour, November 
Prof. 0. J. Wood-—Dese Sir: I have heard ssush sid of the wonderful eects of 3 


Teeshot 
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prog Ry 
young persons 





Gould he 
Very tral 












NEW BOOKS JUST RECEIVED BY 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO, 18 ST. 
HE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW ; or, Fata Morgana, by William de Tyne. Cr. 8vo., 


GRANT'S MEMOIRS OF MONTROSE, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., cloth, $1 25. 
SIMMON D’S DICTIONARY OF TRADE, Products and Commeacial Terms. Fp. 8vo., 


$1 50. 

Bro, oth CHRISTIAN RESEARCHES IN INDIA, by Rev. W. H. Foy, Illustrated. 
cents. 

THE’ SEPOY REVOLT; Ay foe gaa its 50 cents. 
HARDY AND HUNTER, sory. litre. "Pep. pS cloth, $1 
MACFARLAND’S BRITISH I DIA, wi and p Cr. 8vo, orb, $l 25. 
8T py 8S BRITISH INDIA, -— tion, brought down to the Sepoy Revolt. 
THOMSON'S WANDERINGS AMONG THE WILD int erg How to See. and How 


Gather Wi loured Illustra'ions and man mes 5 Psp., cloth, 
btn > J. G., COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA oe SHORE. Coloured Plates and 


Woode ee. cloth, $1. 
woop’s be =e OBJECTS OF THE SEA SHORE. Plates plain, cheap edition, 
fancy boards, 25 cen 
For sale as above ~ GEORGE ROUTLEDUE & 00. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 








very respectfuily and truly yours, 







sae pare weed Eves. 0. J. Te we, and have almired its — =. 
'y hair was becoming, as I thought, prematur , but by the use of his Restorati 
has res resumed its original colour, and, have no L omanend so. _ 





8. B. ex-Senator, U. §. 

y. H, 3G Oe greet & N. ¥. Wire Railing 
Roe BY > — — aeasctaa Weak and Inflamed Eyes—Read 
Biycuampton, January 7th. 184. 





0. J. WOOD & CO. 312 Broadwa: 
Bstablishment Se ml St. Louis, 














Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gentlemen : Your Rorffan Eye Balsam which I was recom- 
gy an a et daughiors ey eyes, ~t on them Ii ike —- Her eyes, whica 
were perfectly cured and wellbe as ever, ene a 

Yours truly, M. FOLEY. 





apt ang ante PALS am 100 Fulton N 
Pape y DS, Druggists, Street, New York. 








LADY'S DIARY OF TAB St Ly ay at oF LUCKNOW —Nosuch tale 
of real or woman our times. 
Read the folio’ notices : wife tady's Diary. which ry s'production of the wife of the 
chaplain, is the true woman’s story as and mournful time. The book 
remarkable for its the midst of the 





FINANCIAL. 











is equally in 
mental and trials, and of wu confidence in idence in the midst of events 


which have led persons less pious to think ves en. Scenes so 

oe ee eee oe cree 9 of the heart neoded no extietien) cesberessments ¢ 

such is the power of simplicity pathetic vol without tears. 
terrible, the 


that few could read this jume 
“ In her broken narrative, blotted with stands forth more 
= more majesti then in any military ee bay Semen} with thoes ¢ epic epigrams 
above work will be published SATURDAY, June 19, by H. LYON & Co., No, 548 
Broadway. Price 60 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, without extra charge. 
AQUARIUM. 
This day is published, sn} volume, Time. beautifully illustrated, $1 50. Sent free by mail 
. on receipt of the pale, . 
LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, 
OR, THE AQUARIUM IN AMERICA. 
BY ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, MEM. LYC, NAT. HISTORY, NEW YORK. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS FOR THE CLERGY AND THE PEOPLE. 


HE NEW you, PULPIT IN THE REVIVAL OF 1858 Being reached in 
. —— ew York ang Drowniye during the past Winter, by twenty-five fd oy ng 
pages. 


Five thousand copies oo been sold in three weeks. 








i} »yOURTH SERIES OF SERMONS OF THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 1 vol. 12mo. 
rice ‘ 
Uniform with series one, two, and three, and ‘Saint and his Saviour.”’ 
SELECT peepes: ao a ad from the French and German. By the Rev. H. C. 
. W. Aboat 400 Price $1. —i—3eyee - 
five of the choicest y tL of t hdclphe Monod F. rummacher, . F. G. uc 
Julius Muller. ‘With Dr. Monod’s celebrated Lecture on ‘ The Deliv ay cf barmonn* ans 
fine Steel Portrait of the Author. 
Translated from 


THE LIFE AND MISSION OF WOMAN. By Aactahe rect, | D. ~- 
the French. 1?mo, 8&2 pages, with a Portrait on Steel. Pri 
GLIMPSES +. JESUS ; Or, Christ Exalted in the Afectons “y hie es By the Rev. 
W. P. Balfern of land. 18mo. pages. 
This is an excellent book for young converts and pod nee y biel. 
OLSHAUSEN’S COMMENTARIES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


. Edited by A. C. an. 
drick, D.D. Now complete in 6 vols. 
Half calf, $3. 


Price in cloth, per volume, $2; Library sheep, $2 
Either of the above sent, PosTParD, on receipt of price annexed. 


SHELDON, MAREMSE & CO.. Publishers, 
0. 115 Nassau aircer. New York. 


“HOUSEHOLD WORDS,” BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
BACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, AND COMPLETE SETS, 
From the Commencement, can now be had of 
PIGGOTT & KING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
No. 385 Broadway, Four Doors Above White Street, New York. 
a@> All the New Books the moment they are published. .69 








THE ART JOURNAL, 
MONTHLY ppoeED _ as 15 CENTS) A THE vine 4 ARTS, THE ARTS IN- 
dustrial, —s Niner ner be Manafact: art contains at Jeast three 


y finished steel engrav! otek of first-class one of a work in sculpture. The 
Bierery contributions inclade notices of on cso essays on tish Fi ‘{ 
po Bd ge Ay wpe aps -_ —— aay oa ea Rag inting, De- 
. forms a complete mon‘ reoord Fine Arts Arts Indus- 
tea - VIRTUE. EMMINS & CO., 
2% John Street, N. Y., and all Book: 








THEODORE i STOUT, | BMERW CLEWS, 
DUNCAN, “SHERMAN & co. WILSON G. HUNT & 
H. W. MASON, of WORCESTER, Mass. 
STOUT, CLEWS & MASON 
OFFICE—DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Nassau and Pine Streets, N. ¥. 
GTOCKS, BONDS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD 
_ealercrenen tas mame of SOPRA RARE TOPS Soa, 
e 
neon und aru prepared intake Collecasar ats lower ree © 
“OOUPONS, D ENDS and INTEREST collected and proceeds remitted without delay 
REFERENCES. 
saw'e. HAIGHT, Pres’t Bank of Common. 


PHELPS ¥% BLISS. 
PRIER COOPER. 





co. 


















DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
G. HUNT & co. 
MOSES wee § 
JAMES B ay Swit. of the Merchants’ 







OsTON. 
SUL TARE Ae Bovttestel So Sera Bo comes 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 












JOHN MUNROE & CoO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
G PANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 



















FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGA 
GReaT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, sw iTzBRLAwD, Questa 
IRELAND, SPALN, 2 ITAL SWEDEN. 
180, ON 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. con. AIR 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, &e., pee aed — 
Office in New York, No. 8 wast Street. 
DUNCAN, & CO, 






BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND oe STREETS, NEW YORE 






Circular Notes and Letters ¢ of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. A’ 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 















COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs AND NOTES ote el IN ee ye WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has b: ‘or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 






tree of any fe whatey — sattitita — : 

the Brides Proviness: im Morte daeies ont Australia. 2 
Fa GRR, tx 29 William Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH.” - _ 











BELL, 
General Financial Agent. 
pS ty ISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING eee, 
purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 


New = 





some, NOTES, 
William Street, 












CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 
Of Popular Literature, Science and Arts, 
TID fs eatowtediy Ge Go bas Mn for Family Reading published in the world. The 
features ul Light Literat Comp: sevenave Seeeemesien, aye | 
lthiog and Ralightened Views of a Progressive Social , Without the 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
issue Bayx oF CuaR.eston Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOO! 


im sums of One Found Sterling end Cound, papebinel daye? Wo Diniets Renuse, ke 
LanD, SCOTLAND and 











CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL is imported regularly overs ‘month, fend furnished promptly to 
Subserii pode $2 25 per annum, payable in advance. will commence with 


the J 
The merionn reprint of this Journal ha 
re reels wed oun yh te dae is 
CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 554 Broadway, New York. 
llers, Publishers and Im 


been discontinued, the attention of those who 
to the ORIGINAL EDITION which will be sup- 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
WN. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
IsPATCH 


ee 
Exchange on fornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich 






N.Y., 
AN EXPRESS TO CH IS 
eh 70, GALTRORNY, OF a pon ce THE SANDWI 

Islands for sale ei all times. 
























































